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OOSILAUKE is the 
most formidable of the 
outlying foothills of the 
White Mountains. It- 
self it is a mighty spectacle rising 
with great power from the ranks of 
its own flanking highlands and push- 
ing its way skyward; but its great- 
est power lies in the range of view to 
be had from its summit. The view 
is comparable only to that from the 
summit of Mount Washington.”’ 

Indeed, some feel that it even ex- 
ceeds that of Mount Washington be- 
cause Moosilauke stands more by it- 
self. Its is said to have 
another advantage—it is not so often 
cloud-capped as the clustered peaks 
of the White Hills. 

Many are the surprises and pleas- 
ures that await the Nature lover as 
he climbs the five miles of road that 
winds from base to summit. The 
way is not only winding, but often 
reminds one of a giant’s stairway, 
the treads of which are well shown 
in the view of the last mile. 

As more than half the way leads 
through a dense wood, it is only 


be 


isolation 
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from a few places that one can get 
any foretaste of the grand and im- 
pressive view that awaits one on the 
heights. 

The trees on either hand have 
weathered the storms of centuries, 
and how one longs to hear their his- 
tory! To be sure, they have written 
some things in characters which we 
can interpret, but we long for ears 
that may hear the story of their vic- 
tories over rain-famines in summer 
and the Arctic Ice King’s blasts in 
winter. How many times have these 
mighty trees of the forest been forced 
to join hands and, sometimes, even 
lock arms with one another for mu- 
tual support until some tempest has 
spent its force! Then, again, with 
what patience and persistence have 
they had to push and crowd their 
way—even to the death, be it sorrow- 
fully said, of weaker sisters and kin 
—all that they might have room in 
which to toss their sturdy branches ! 
But when gentle breezes stirred their 
leaves, what tender lullabies have 
they crooned to the forest children 
they have nurtured! Birds have 
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found shelter and rest with them, 
wild creatures of all sorts have writ- 
ten their autographs on the soil at 
their feet, also may we 
read thrilling adventures of the red 


man as told by the arrow-heads he 


and there 


occasionally lost in these solitudes. 
Ah! the trees can remember when 
the pale face first came among them 
and can point out many a_ blood- 
stained spot that marks the battle- 


ground of these same pale faces and 
the wild men and wild animals of the 
forest. Yes, the pale face has robbed 
these trees of many a boon companion 
in the animal world—even to the com- 
plete extermination of certain resident 
species. 

But we have been slowly climbing 
as we read, and now we notice that 
the trees are smaller in size and some 
kinds have been altogether left be- 
hind because they could not survive 


the rigors of the altitude. 
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Soon after the four-mile post is 
passed the only apologies for trees 
are seen in the dense, scraggy mats 
of stunted firs, spruces, and birches 
which lift their heads only a foot or 
two from the surface, for they ‘* have 
learned that the only way to live in 
such a place is to lie flat upon the 
ground and let the wind blow over ”’ 
them. 


We began the ascent just before 


sunset when the birds were singing 
their vesper hymns in cathedrals of 
their own choosing on different parts 
of the mountain, and darkness had 
stalked well over the summit before 


we reached the Tip-Top House. 


The panorama revealed next morn- 
ing was so far-reaching and complex 
the effect was for a time bewildering, 
as if we had come from a darkened 
*T* 
Ihe 
sublimity of the scene could not at 


room into one brightly lighted. 


once be appreciated, and we turned 
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to lesser things—the birds, flowers, 
rocks, paths, etc.,—waiting four or 
mountain 
distant 
peaks should be observed day after 
day and hour after hour that the 
changeable noted 
shadows 
sharpen and bring into prominence 
their outlines and features. 

For instance, although Mt. Wash- 
ington 


actual 
attempted, 


five days before 


study was for 


moods may be 


when varying lights and 


was seldom concealed by 
cloud-caps while we were on Moosi- 
lauke, it was not until the close of 
the seventh day that its character 
was best revealed. 

With the hotel as 


a centre, we 


gradually widened our horizon. The 
old, one-storied house, a rude affair, 
with walls three feet thick, was built 
of stone in 1860. In this are the 
dining-room, kitchen, and a few 
sleeping rooms. The new part, 
built in very after the 
carriage road was completed, is of 
wood, one and a half stories high, 
and held in place by six large iron 
This contains the office, par- 
lor, and other sleeping rooms. 
Outside, our attention was directed 
to the rocky surface, dotted here and 
there with several monuments made 
of rocks piled in various ways, that 
helped to break the monotony of an 


1872, soon 


rods. 
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otherwise plain and rather extensive 
summit, and were of interest because 
built by guests as memorials of their 
visits. 

A ledgy crest is by no means char- 
acteristic of this mountain, though 
the eastern wall of the old stone 
house is buttressed by quite an out- 
crop of shelving rocks, weathered 
and scarred; and broken rocks abound 
in spots. Neither is it ‘‘ bald’’ as its 
name would indicate (J/oos/, bald, 
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posed,—wood and sheep sorrel, poke, 
goldenrod, asters, buttercups (two 
or three inches high), mustard, Clin- 
tonia, snakehead, everlasting, low cor- 
nel, yarrow, goldthread, star flower, 
fireweed, mountain tea, sugar plum, 
skunk currant (which emitted so 
strong an odor we inquired if J/ephi- 
tis Mephitica was a resident), straw- 
berry, blueberry, raspberry, moun- 
tain cranberries (served very accept- 
ably on the table every day of our 





and Auke, a place—bald-place) for 
it has an unusual amount of soil for 
an altitude of nearly five thousand 
feet. 

Wiry grass, rather than gray rocks, 
furnishes the prevailing color to the 
surface, but in July the Greenland 
sandwort, an Alpine species, is so 
abundant, Moosilauke is as white 
with its blossoms as some meadows 
are with bluets. 

The list of plants of this region, as 
we collected them on our rambles, 
was not so meagre as might be sup- 


stay), yellow and white cinquefoils 
(the latter being another Alpine 
plant), false Solomon’s seal and 
twisted-stalk. 

The day I announced the discov- 
ery of ‘‘rose-twistfoot’’ (as I had 
been taught in youth to call S/rep/o- 
pus roseus), the name was misunder- 
stood by my nearest neighbor at the 
table, and she turned to her com- 
panion, saying: ‘‘ Rooster’s foot? I 
wonder if that was not the plant we 
noticed. I believe it was, for it did 
have a leaf shaped something like a 
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rooster’s foot, 
her. 


and I did not dispute 


The cranberries grew only two 
inches or so from the ground, but, in 
places, covered quite large areas, and 
the red fruit nearly the size of blue- 
the green 
leaves, was food to the eye as well 


berries, among glossy, 
as the palate. 

Birds were numerous, entertaining 
us on every walk upon the mountain, 


though on very windy days we had 


20! 


ders, and millers were few and far 
between, so far as we observed. 

We saw a toad or two, a red squir- 
rel, a rabbit, and were told that 
hedgehogs were common. Years 
ago, bears and wild cats were seen, 
and moose were hunted on the slopes. 

Two domesticated animals spent 
summer on the heights,—a 
white dog, the companion of the 
manager of the hotel, and a ribby, 
black cow that supplied the table 


their 





to seek for them in sheltered places. 
We identified hawks, Hudsonian and 
black-capped titmice, golden-crowned 
and ruby-crested kinglets, juncos, 
red-breasted and white-breasted nut- 
hatches, winter wrens, Peabody-birds, 
hairy woodpeckers, partridges, and 
yellow-rumped, blue yellow-backed, 
black-throated blue, and Magnolia 
warblers, besides seeing several spe- 
cies we were uncertain about. 
Swarms of large flies buzzed about 
the house and barn and myriads of 
tiny insects might be met anywhere; 
but grasshoppers, dragon flies, spi- 


an abundance of rich milk. 
mountain air made both ani- 
mals appear lazy, for the dog, though 
reported as quite lively in the val- 
ley, spent most of his time dozing, 
and the cow has been seen to chew 
her cud and ruminate for hours at 
a time. Indeed, one observer de- 
clared he found her at dinner time in 
the identical tracks she had been left 
in at breakfast. 

The was not ac- 
quainted with high temperatures in 
that part of the world, and, during 
the first week in September, the mer- 


with 
The 


thermometer 
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cury walked up and ran down the 
steps between 64° and 32°. 

At home, sixty-five miles south, it 
averaged eleven degrees warmer at 
seven in the morning, fifteen and 
three quarters at noon, and sixteen 
and seven-eighths at six in the after- 
noon. 

We took the temperature of the 
water in three clear and sparkling 
springs and found it to be 38!" in 
one, while all 
‘* Kiosemole,”’ 


were below 42 
or ‘‘Cold Spring,’’ is 
beside the carriage road, a mile from 
the Tip-Top House, and probably 
few pass without refreshing them- 
selves from its living supply. An- 
other, on the path to Jobildunk’s 
ravine, is named ‘‘ Hanlucima.’’ 

There are three or four trails down 
the side of the mountain, and it is 
not only unsafe to go far from the 
beaten paths, but one does not de- 
sire to, as it is too hard work to fight 
a way over uncertain footing and the 
almost impenetrable thicket of tan- 
gled firs. 

The paths are carpeted in places 


with the most beautiful of mosses 


and lichens. 
kinds of 
different colors and sizes, favorably 


One has reported thirty 
mosses. Mushrooms, of 
nourished, unfurl their umbrellas 
with usual rapidity, and, with equal 
haste, mingle their dust with the soil 
again. 

It is a steep descent to Jobildunk’s 
ravine where the wildness of the 
scene brings out all your supersti- 
tious qualities and you feel with the 
southern guide, “It would be mighty 
skeery to be found on the mountings 
when the ha’nts come outen 
caves,”’ 


their 
yet the solitude and isola- 
tion create as powerful sensations as 
ghosts could. 

I was left at the head of this ravine 
alone, one day, while my companion 
went prospecting down the steep 
sides. I shuddered to look down the 
sheer precipice for ‘‘four hundred 
feet’’ with nothing else to be seen 
but sky, rocks, and unless 
perchance, a bird or a wild animal 
crossed the path. 


trees, 


Not a glimpse of a 
house or the smoke from any dwel- 
ling ; in fact, not a trace of anything 
in creation made by the hand of man. 
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‘Stillness and solitude were there, 
hill and ravine, sky and valley, every- 
where magnificent, the outline every- 
where bold, grand, and sublime,” but 
it was all Divine handiwork. 

The stillness was something to be 
felt. 
sound to be heard from the animate 


Absolutely, there was not a 


world while I waited, not even a car 
whistle 


to reverberate among the 
hills; nothing to be heard but the 
laughing brook at my feet as it 


leaped forward, sometimes above and 
sometimes under ground, to plunge 
at last over the precipice and join its 
other rivulets to make 
what is now called Baker's river, but 


waters with 


in Indian times was named “Asquam- 
chumauke,” “ mountain-water-place.” 
Its music was like voices of merry 
children at play, their feet dallying 
over the pebbles, their fingers fon- 
dling the most beautiful specimens 
along the stony way, while in child- 
ish trebles they shouted with glee 
and pleaded for a longer holiday, at 
which the deep underground current 
remonstrated in rumbling tones, urg- 
ing them on ‘‘ to work, to work.’’ 
Many of the trees on the wooded 
hills were so old their branches were 
bleached almost white and streaked 
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the hillside with silver like the gray 
hairs of a hoary head. Some one 
speaks of them as ‘‘standing like 
skeletons down on the shoulders of 
the mountain, just as though a great 
graveyard had been shaken open by 
an earthquake.’’ 

The and varied cloud 
effects were a source of never-ending 


wonderful 
pleasure. To see for ourselves layers 
of clouds was a new meteorological 
We awoke several morn- 
ings to find ourselves as on an island 
in mid-ocean with a 


experience. 


sea of clouds 
surging about us that covered every- 
thing from Moosilauke to the Green 
Mountains, while above us were other 
strata, one of which just capped Mt. 
Washington. 

Upon later about the 
weather from the people in the val- 
ley, we learned that they had not 
been in a fog, but supposed we had 
soaked in it! It was strange, too, to 
see large, fleecy clouds floating below 
us which would have looked natural 
enough ‘! down on earth,’’ though I 
had always supposed them more dis- 
tant than these were: and to see the 
valleys below during a thunderstorm, 
looking down, not up, at the play of the 
lightning, with a bright sky overhead, 


inquiring 
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was an experience we longed for but 
did not have, yet such a sight is not 
uncommon. No wonder such a scene 
filled the Indians with superstition, 
especially as they believed the moun- 
tain to be the abode of their Great 
Spirit, ‘‘ Gitche Manito.’’ 

Mr. William Little in his “ History 
of Warren, N. H.,’’ tells us of the 
experience of an Indian chief and a 
few followers who pushed on to the 
top of Moosilauke: ‘* Not often did 
the Indians climb this mountain, and 
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in the wildest confusion in all the 
land, the silver lakes were sparkling, 
the bright rivers were gleaming from 
the forest. As they sat upon that 
topmost peak the wind was still, and 
they could hear the moose bellowing 
in the gorges below, could hear the 
wolf howling, and now and then the 
great war eagle screamed and hurtled 
through the air. A feeling of super- 
stitious reverence took possession of 
those Indians as they drank in the 
strange sights and wild sounds. . 





they only did it now to save time and 
distance. It was a hard ascent for 
their moccasined feet, over the stones 
and through the hackmatacks, as they 
called the dwarf firs and spruces; but 
upon the bald mountain crest the way 
was easier, and the little birds were 
whistling and singing among the li- 
chens and rocks. When they reached 
the summit, the heaven was cloud- 
less, and the view was unobscured. 
‘It was a sight, the like of which 
they had never seen before. Great 
mountains were piled and scattered 


‘*The untutored savage was filled 
with awe as he stood in the very 
dwelling place of his God, afraid 
that the diety would be angry at the 
almost sacrilegious invasion. 

‘* As the sun was going down the 
western sky a light mist collected 
around the eastern peaks, and above 
all the river valleys in the west, 
clouds, at first no larger than a man’s 
hand, began to gather. 

‘‘Soon hanging over every valley 
was a shower—the heavens above 
them clear—the sun shining brightly 
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upon the vapor. 
freshened. 


Quickly the wind 
and the great clouds, 
purple and gold and crimson above, 
black as ink below, hurried from 
every quarter towards the crest of 
Moosilauke. Then thunder began 
to bellow, and the lightning leaped 
from cloud to cloud and streamed 
blinding down to the hills beneath 
while the great raindrops and hail- 
stones, crashing upon the in- 
finite thick woods, sent up a 
a hundred 

torrents. ‘It is 
Manito coming to 
his home angry,’ 
Waternomee, as 


roar as loud as 
mountain 
Gitchie 
muttered 
with his 
companions he hurried down 
the mountain to the thick 
spruce for shelter.’’ 

A recent writer says: “ The 
Indian, poor child of nature, 
‘a pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn,’ stood afar off and 
worshiped toward these holy 
hills, but the white man 
clambers gayly up their 
sides, guide book in hand, 
and leaves his sardine box 
and egg shells, and likely 
enough his business card, 
at the top.’’ This is true 
enough of many a tourist, 
but the real child of nature, 
whatever his color or creed, 
worships still. 

Of course there were sunrises and 
sunsets that defied anything like an 
adequate description, but one sunset, 
in particular, was so unique, an at- 
tempt will be made to give some idea 
of it. 

A thin vapor, close by, but be- 
tween us and the sun, reflected rain- 
bow tints, ‘‘as though the hand of 
the Divine Artist had woven together 
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myriads of gorgeous rainbows,’’ of 
which the wind made havoc, sepa- 
rating them from time to time into 
tongues of red, yellow, green, and 
blue flame, and hustling them past 
so quickly only shifting glimpses of 
the foothills and valleys could be 
seen between. 

Through the vapor, at times, the 
sun looked as flat as a plate, and as 


devoid of interest as a round piece of 
yellow paper plastered on a wall, but 
as it neared the horizon, on a lurid 
background of magenta sky, it peeped 
from behind narrow bands of dark 
clouds like a face through prison 
bars. 

In all these studies of nature we 
had become more and more familiar 
with the mountains and toward the 
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close of our stay we gave one day 
to learning their names. The task 
seemed almost hopeless as we looked 
upon tier after tier climbing skyward 
on every hand. 

It had taken several days to realize 
the distance of the horizon, especially 
the sweep from northwest along the 
west and south as far as the south- 
east, where several of the peaks were 
one hundred miles away and a few 
at even a greater distance. 

The sun went down every night 
behind the Adirondacks in New 
York and we learned to find White- 
face among their peaks. Most 
noticeable of the Green Mountains 
were Camel’s Hump and Mt. Mans- 
field, the former especially 
beautiful when against a 
sky. On clear days Jay’s 
peak in northern Vermont and Mt. 
Royal in Canada could be seen. 

To the north and east the view 
was very impressive as it was near 
enough to be carefully studied. Be- 
cause of numbers, it took patience 


being 
penciled 
sunset 


to learn to call our dear old Granite 
hills by name. 

The most prominent peaks studied 
were Kinsman, Cannon, Lafayette. 
Lincoln, Liberty, Flume, South 
Twin, Adams, Jefferson, Clay, Wash- 
ington, Monroe, Pleasant, Willey, 
Carter’s Dome, Wildcat, Baldface, 
Sable, Eastman, Nancy, Carrigain, 
Hancock, Conway Kearsarge, Table. 
Moat, Osceola, Tripyramid, Cho- 
corua, Paugus, Passaconaway, Te- 
cumseh, and others, while beyond, 
Bonnyberry and Green Mountains in 
Maine were faintly delineated. 

Near Lake Winnipesaukee were 
Morgan Mountains, Cropple Crown, 
Red Hill, and Gunstock, with Aga- 
nienticus in Maine for a background. 

Toward the south were the Unca- 
noonucks, Jo English, Wachusett, 
Mountains, Warner Kear- 
sarge, Cushman, Kineo, Carr, Cardi- 
gan, Monadnock, Croyden, Ascut- 
ney, Hoosac Tunnel Mountain, Kil- 
lington Peaks, 
heights in 


Ragged 


etc... 


representing 
Hampshire, 


New Ver- 
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Alto- 
gether these made quite a lesson in 
geography for one recitation. 

But the days hurried by and we, 
too, must leave the 
work, to work.’’ 


mont, and Massachusetts. 


mountain ‘‘ to 

In Mr. Bradford Torrey’s words, 
which so truly described my own de- 
parture,—‘‘ Slowly and with many 
stops I sauntered down the long hill 
through the forest (the stops, I need 


not say, are commonly the major part 
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of a naturalist’s ramble, the golden 
beads, as it were, the walk itself be- 
ing only the string), ‘enjoying’ the 
stillness, the sense of seclusion, the 
flicker of sunlight and shadow, the 
rustle of leaves, the chirp of the bird, 
or its full-voiced song, the tracery of 
lichens on rock and tree, the tuft of 
ferns, the carpet of moss, the bright- 
ness of blossom and fruit,—all the 
numberless sights and sounds of the 
forest.”’ 
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THE BIRTH OF THE 
By klizabeth 


B. Dyer. 


‘T was up in the far North Country 
Where the wintry winds blow shrill, 
And the forest echoes the tempest shriek 


When the thunder birds their vengeance wreak. 
And their deadly lightnings kill. 


‘T was a wild mad night in the ages past, 
And the storm spirits filled the air, 

They lashed the trees with their ugly whips, 

And tore the branches in splintering strips, 
While the heavens shone with a lurid glare. 
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Red Cloud, the hunter, had wandered far, 
Seeking in vain for deer, 

Till weary and faint he sank at last 

With a wail that rang through the wintry blast, 
And told of a mortal fear. 


‘*Great Father! Red Cloud, the hunter, dies 
This night in the blinding snow. 
His lodge in the far away Southern land 
Shall evermore silent and empty stand 
And his fate shall no one know.”’ 


But Red Cloud slept and in dreams beheld 
A land that was fair and bright, 
Where mountains lifted their heads serene, 
And Nature, clad in living green, 
Was bathed in heavenly light. 


But the vision faded at dawn of day 

And the Indian awoke in despair. 
‘Great Father!’’ he cried, ‘‘O may it be mine 
To know where lieth this Land of Thine, 

And to hunt the wild deer there! ’’ 


Ere yet the words were ended 
The Master of Life drew near 
And into the Indian’s trembling hand, 
With whispered words of loving command, 
He placed a coal and spear. 


‘‘’Thy feet shall wander these forests through, 
This spear shall bring thee food, 

This coal shall kindle a gentle heat 

That shall fill thy being with comfort sweet 
And scatter thy gloomy mood.’’ 


The fingers clutched but could not hold. 
And the glowing fragment fell. 

A moment it rested amid the snow 

Then kindled and burned with a steady glow 
That no human power could quell. 


The rocks were melted, Earth tossed and heaved, 
And out of the midst of the smoke 


'?) 


Came in thundering tones, ‘‘ Ye hills arise! 
And Red Cloud, covering his awe-filled eyes, 
Knew ’t was God himself who spoke. 
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And the hills uprose in their majesty 
Till the clouds their summits crowned ; 
While again that Voice from the loftiest height, 
Which towered beyond man’s feeble sight, 
Made Heaven and Earth resound. 


‘* Behold! these hills shall eternal stand, 
For the Great Spirit dwelleth there ! 


And lo! 


he bendeth in love to hear 


The prayers of the children whom He holds dear, 


And guard them with kindly care!’ 


And then a sudden blaze of glory 

Shone full on the Indian’s face. 
Trees burst in bloom, and wild-bird trills 
Joined with the music of brooks and rills, 


And God was in His dwelling place! 


MR. 


UNLUKIKUS HAS RHEUMATISM. 


By Clarence Henry Pearson. 


R. UNLUKIKUS had 
rheumatism. 

Men have had rheuma- 

tism before, and men will 

continue to have rheumatism until 


the last syllable of recorded time, 
but few men have ever been so 
thoroughly and so unanimously 


rheumatic as was our genial friend, 


Unlukikus, upon the occasion to 
which we refer. 
Some men bear their troubles 


meekly and in silence. 

Mr. Unlukikus is not one of these 
men. 

Ever and anon a twinge of pain 
would catch him in the leg and skate 
playfully up and down his sciatic 
nerve, and then he would converse 
in a manner calculated to freeze the 
blood of an East Indian pirate, or 


the foreman of a job printing office 
that is five days behind its orders. 
Whenever anyone approached within 
five feet of his game shoulder he 
would emit a yell that could be dis- 
tinctly heard by every inmate of the 
deaf and dumb asylum over in the 
next ward. 

‘*Shan’t I rub some of the lution 
to your knee, love?’ 
Unlukikus. 

‘* No, you shan’t rub some of the 
lotion to my knee, love, by a dumb 
sight,’’ gritted Mr. Unlukikus be- 
tween his teeth; ‘‘I have had horse 
liniment and fluid extract of eternal 
punishment sopped on to that knee 
until it has soaked all through my 
system and made me smell like a 
bottle of coffin varnish. If you have 
got to rub that blamed liniment on 


‘inquired Mrs. 
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order to 
mind and employ your hands, please 


something in ease your 
practice on the piano leg for a while, 
or try and limber up the joints of 
the stove pipe with it, and give me 
a rest,’’—and he concluded his sen- 
tence with a groan and tried to shy 
a book at the dog. 

‘‘Are you in pain now, dearie?”’ 
inquired his wife. 

‘* Naw,’’ responded ‘“‘ dearie,’’ sar- 
castically, ‘‘of course not; what put 
that idea into your head? I was 


just groaning to keep in practice. 


Ouch !-ow !-whoopee ! 
the cat, purring good-naturedly, 
jumped on the bed and walked over 


he yelled as 


him, ‘‘ take him off can’t you ? wow! 
wow !—are you going to stand there 
with your thumb in your mouth and 
see this consarned cat amble up and 
down my pain-racked anatomy from 
June till Judgment? Do you think 
I'm a back Do 

an idea that I’m out 
especially adapted for Tom-cat prom- 
and the 


fence ? have 


laid 


you 

in walks 
enades? Scat, you brute!’’ 
sufferer laid back and groaned while 
the frightened feline ran frantically 
around the room and tried to hide 
behind the coal scuttle. 

‘*Oh, dear! can’t I do something 
to relieve you?’’ asked the patient 
wife fluttering about with a world of 
sympathy in her eyes. 

‘‘Ves, you can do something to 
relieve me,’’ snarled the invalid. 
‘*You can take that dod-rotted 
by the tail and carry him out and 
knock his pesky head against the 
brick pavement seventeen or eigh- 
teen times, then throw the 
mutilated remains over on to lot 17 
in block 49 of Mulligan’s Addition 
to the City of Wahtunket.’’ 

The cat was expelled and Mrs. 


cat 


and 
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Unlukikus 
time 


that it 
to take his medicine, 


announced was 
for him 
which she carefully measured out in 
a teaspoon and gave him, inadvert 
ently spilling about two drops on his 
neck as she did so. 

** Look 
ting blue in the face, ‘‘ I don’t think 


a-here,’’ he shouted get- 
you quite grasp the doctor's idea 
This 


He didn’t instruct you to give me a 


medicine is for internal use 
bath, as I understood it, but merely 
to smuggle a teaspoonful of this dose 
down my neck every two hours. It 
may be all right theoretically for you 
to deluge me with a quart or so of 
that stuff but 


when it comes to practical experi 


every few minutes, 
ment you can’t get enough of it into 
my system by pouring it over my 
wishbone to do me any real good if 
you try four years. I believe if the 
rheumatism don’t kill me, you will. 

‘If something don’t kill you be 
fore long I guess you will kill me, 
said his wife with a tired look, ‘‘ and 
if you are this way much longer | 
shall want to die.’’ 

fe a 


you want to die just at this partic 


snapped he, ‘‘ot course 
ular time, and leave me hung up 
here in this way with an expensive 
Haven't I 
genuine trouble enough without any 


funeral on my hands. 
petty annoyances ?”’ 

‘*“You deserve to die, you brute,’ 
said Mrs. Unlukikus flaming up for 
the first time,—‘‘to talk like that to 
me after all I've done for you. I 
hope you won't, though,’’ she added. 
softening a little, ‘‘ for if you died in 
your present state of mind you'd be 
eternally lost.”’ 

‘‘Likely enough,’’ grunted Un 
lukikus; ‘‘it 
durned luck! "’ 


would be just my 














THE BEGINNING OF METHO 
TION IN NEW 
By William 


N the spring of 1547 the Metho 
Biblical Institute 
at Concord. 


After nearly twenty-one years 


dist General 


was established 





honorable and useful 


ol 


activity it 


was removed to Boston. and as the 
School of Theology of Boston Univer- 
it 


which that institution with its College 


sity became the nucleus around 


of Liberal Arts and various profes- 
sional schools has since been built up. 

The Institute was the only educa- 
Institution chartered in 


tional ever 


New Hampshire for the sole purpose 


xxvi—14 


DIST THEOLOGICAL 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Whitcher. 
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F. 


of fitting young men for the Chris- 
tian ministry ; in other words it was 
New Hampshire’s only theological 
seminary. 

It embodied the first successful at- 
tempt on the part of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, now the largest 
numerically, and one of the most in- 
fluential, of the Protestant denomina- 
tions of the United States, to establish 
a theological school or seminary sepa- 
rate or apart from any other educa 
tional institution. 

A Methodist 


theological school 
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could not. be otherwise than radi- 
cally Arminian in its teachings, ag- 
gressively anti-Calvinistic. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the establish- 
ment of the institute was made pos- 
sible through the open-handed gen- 
erosity and liberal sympathy of the 
First Congregational church and so- 
ciety of Concord, a church and so- 
ciety which, for more than a cen- 
tury, had been a leading represen- 
tative of New England Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

The inipression more or less preva- 
lent that the early Methodists in the 
United States did not think highly of 
a liberal education, and attempt to 
make provision for it, is a mistaken 
one. In 1784, the same year that the 
scattered Methodist societies were or- 
ganized into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cokesbury College, named for 
the two first Methodist bishops, Coke 
and Asbury, was established in Mary- 
land. The course of study was much 
like that of the other colleges of the 
time, Greek, Hebrew, and the sacred 
languages being emphasized, with a 
view of giving special preparation for 
the ministry. This college was the 
pride of the young and growing de- 
nomination, but in December, 1795, 
the buildings were burned. Other 
buildings were soon erected at Balti- 
more, but hardly were they finished 
when they were burned, and Cokes- 
bury college, with its semi-theologi- 
cal department, went out of existence. 

For years thereafter such theologi- 
cal training as Methodist ministers 
received as a preparation for their 
work was obtained from a prescribed 
course of study to be pursued by the 
young men during the first four years 
of their itinerant ministry. This 
was pursued by them in the midst 
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of their work as circuit riders and 
preachers, under the direction of pre- 
siding elders and senior preachers, 
who were assigned to the same cir- 
cuit as themselves. The chief text- 
books were ‘‘ Watson’s Institutes,’’ 
an excellent body of divinity, by the 
way, and volumes of “John Wesley's 
Sermons,’’ especially those dealing 
with doctrinal topics. This course 
of study, largely doctrinal and ethi- 
cal, was pursued under difficulties, 
and was hardly adapted for making 
scholars. Such of the preachers as 
were really studious became versed 
in the theories and doctrines of Wat- 
son and Wesley, became familiar 
with the English bible and the 
Methodist hymn book, but knew lit- 
tle of exegesis, and still less of ser- 
monic construction. 

The itinerant circuit-rider during 
the first quarter century of the life 
of his denomination accomplished a 
really phenomenal work, but in the 
East, especially in New England, 
where the clergymen of the other de- 
nominations, and especially the Con- 
gregational clergy, were the schol- 
arly men of their respective commu- 
nities, there was felt on the part of 
the more thoughtful of the Metho- 
dists the need of a more critical, 
scholarly, and thorough training for 
the ministry, than was supplied by 
the conference course of study. 

The first step in the direction of 
securing such training was taken in 
connection with the founding of the 
Wesleyan academy at Newmarket, 
N. H., in 1818. This institution, 
the first founded by the denomina- 
tion in New England, was to furnish 
not only the regular academic course 
of study but instruction was also to 
be given in rhetoric, logic, philoso- 
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phy, ecclesiatical history, divinity, 
Hebrew, the Chaldee of the Old Tes- 
tament and the Syrian of the New. 
Martin Ruter, a minister of the New 
England conference, was made by 
the trustees of the academy the first 
principal, and Moses White, A. M., 
preceptor. For much of the time 
the latter was not only preceptor, but 
entire faculty as well. In 1820-’21 
Joseph A. Merrill, who was a trustee 
of the academy and also one of the 
preachers stationed at Newmarket, 
received some of the students of the 
academy who were licensed preach- 
ers into his family as boarders, and 
gave them instruction in sermon 
making, the doctrines of Methodism, 
and in controverted points of Calvin- 
ism, Universalism, and Socinianism. 
This may be set down as the germ of 
a Methodist theological seminary, a 
not over-proinising one, 
Among the Newmarket students 
were E. T. Taylor of subsequent 
Seaman’s Bethel fame, Rev. Charles 
Adams, D. D., subsequently profes- 
sor in the institute at Concord, and 
Rev. W. C. Larrabee, for many years 
a prominent educator in the West. 

In 1824 the academy was removed 
to Wilbraham, Mass., where inustruc- 
tion was given in theology by the 
principal, Wilbur Fisk, to the “ Theo- 
logical Association,’’ composed of 
students in the academy who were 
contemplating entering the ministry. 
Wesleyan university was founded at 
Middletown, Conn., in 1831, and Dr. 
Fisk became its first president. In 
this new institution he continued to 
give some general theological instruc- 
tion to an association of students com- 
posed of licentiates and of those who 
intended to enter the ministry, but 
this was only desultory and general. 


however. 
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There was never a theological de- 
partment at Wesleyan, though under 
its university charter such a depart- 
ment or school might have been 
established. 

After the founding of Wesleyan 
university, the question of the estab- 
lishment of a theological school was 
agitated more strongly than ever, and 
the discussions of the question were 
earnest and frequent at the annual 
sessions of the different New Eng- 
land conferences. Wesleyan univer- 
sity was doing simply the work of the 
typical New England college, and 
this work emphasized the need of 
professional training for ministers, 
especially in the exegetical study of 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, in 
systematic and biblical theology, in 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal history, 
and in the structure and delivery of 
sermons. In the absence of Metho- 
dist theological schools, some young 
Methodist ministers resorted to the 
theological seminaries of other de- 
nominations, and in most cases were 
lost to Methodism. The example of 
the Congregationalists and Baptists 
in founding seminaries, both in and 
out of New England, with frequent 
hints thrown out concerning Metho- 
dist inferiority, had also marked in- 
fluence. 

The great majority of the Metho- 
dist ministers, however, set their 
faces steadfastly against theological 
schools, arguing that all needed theo- 
logical training could be obtained in 
the course of regular itinerant work. 
They pointed to results accomplished 
without the aid of theological schools, 
in justification of their position. 

Several of the members of the New 
England conferences, however, organ- 
ized what they termed a ‘‘ Wesley 
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Institute Association,’’ the object of 
which was to promote theological 
training for young ministers. Among 
its members were: Abel Stevens, 
Joseph A. Merrill, Orange Scott, Jef- 
ferson Hascall, Osmon C. Baker, Da- 
vid Patten, Charles R. Lowe, Edward 
Otheman, Charles Adams, and Elijah 
Hedding, all of whom were to make 
themselves felt as leaders and educa- 
tional forces in their denomination. 
In 1840, the first attempt was made 
to found a school under the name of 
“The Wesleyan Theological Insti- 
tute,’’ in connection with the Metho- 
dist academy at Newbury, Vt. It 
was located at Newbury, with the 
understanding that the citizens of 
that town were to furnish a building 
equal to the academy, and that the 
association should raise an endow- 
ment fund of $15,000. Two profes- 
sors were elected; Rev. John Demp- 
ster, A. M., of theology, and John 
W. Merrill, A. M., of sacred litera- 
ture. Mr. Dempster was at this time 
a missionary in South America, and 
did not return to the country until 
1842, and then took pastorates in 
New York city until 1846, when he 
entered on the service of the institute 
as an agent to solicit funds. From 
1840 to 1846 instruction was given in 
theology, to such students as availed 
themselves of the meagre opportuni- 
ties of this experimental embryonic 
school, by Osmon C. Baker, principal 
of the academy, and in Hebrew by 
W. M. Willets. The experiment at 
Newbury was not, however, a suc- 
cess. The building for the use of 


the school was not furnished, and 
efforts to raise an endowment fund 
had met with little or no success. It 
was also recognized that if the ex- 
periment of a theological seminary 
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was to have a fair trial, it must be in 
the form of an independent school. 

Near the close of 1846 it was de- 
termined to abandon the Newbury 
experiment, and establish in some 
more favorable locality an institution 
with professors of its own, and with a 
course of study similar to that of the 
theological seminaries of other de- 
nominations. 

Several places were considered by 
those having charge of selecting a 
location, and, in the spring of 1847, 
Concord was selected. The faith of 
those who determined to found the 
school was little less than sublime. 
When Andover Theological seminary 
was founded, forty years previously, 
its founders and associate founders 
gave it some $60,000 with which to 
begin its work, and in their wills pro- 
vided for some $250,000 more, but 
this association of Methodist preach- 
ers, who now proposed to found a 
theological school, were not only 
themselves destitute of money, but 
there were no wealthy Methodist lay- 
men to whom they could look for 
money to erect buildings or endow 
professorships. Besides this, their 
denomination, for the most part, 
looked with decided disfavor upon 
the project of a theological school. 
Events, however, justified their faith. 

The one thing which, above all 
others, led to the selection of Con- 
cord as the location of the school, 
was the munificent offer made by 
the First Congregational society of 
Concord to give to the association, 
gratuitously, their meeting-house on 
Main street, known as the Old North 
church, for the purposes of a theo- 
logical school, together with the lot 
of about an acre and a half, upon 
which it was located. This offer 
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was supplemented by that of public- 
spirited citizens of the town to so re- 
model the house as to suit the new 
purpose to which it was to be de- 
voted. 

This house, the erection of which 
was begun in 1751, and which was 
completed in 1783, stood in a com- 
manding position on a small plain at 
the north end of the town, now the 
site of the Walker school. It had 
been abandoned by the society in 
1842, as a house of worship, for the 
new and more commodious house 
which had been erected, but it was 
a building rich in historical associa- 
tions, indeed, there was none more 
so in the state. The frame was 
erected in 1751, and was partially 
completed, so that it was used for 
purposes of worship, but it was not 
completed and furnished with pews 
until 1783, when it contained forty- 
seven pews on the ground floor, and 
twenty-six in the gallery. The pews 
were then sold at auction, and the 
building became the joint property of 
the town and the pew-holders. It 
was enlarged in 1803, and again in 


1828, at which time the town sold its 
interest in the house to the First 
Congregational society. It would 


then seat 1,200 people in its pews 
and galleries. 

The original building was 60 feet 
long, 46 feet wide, and two stories 
high. The addition made to the 
south side in 1803 was in the form 
of a two-story semi-polygon, 60 feet 
in length, and with a middle width 
of 30 feet. There was an entrance 
porch at each end, and the east 
porch was surmounted by a belfry 
and steeple, upon the spire of which 
stood, 123 feet from the ground, a 
gilded weather-cock of copper. This 
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bird was four feet in height, weighed 
about 60 pounds, and with its proudly 
expanded tail and glass eyes, was a 
truly heroic looking bird. 

It was in this house that the New 
Hampshire state convention was 
held June 21, 1788, and which by 
its ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution gave life to that instru- 
ment, and made the constitutional 
government of the United States an 
actuality. Previous to this, in 1778, 
a convention was held in the build- 
ing to form a permanent plan of 
government for the state. The legis- 
lature met here March 13, 1783, but 
on account of the cold it was forced 
to adjourn to another building. The 
next year, however, the house had 
been completed, and previous to 1790 
no less than fifteen sessions of the 
general court were held in it. It 
was also the scene of the conventions 
of 1791-’92, held for the purpose 
of revising the state constitution. 
From 1784 to 1806 the legislature 
assembled in this meeting-house to 
listen to the annual election sermon, 
and thence forward every year until 
1831, when the custom was discon- 
tinued. Of the entire number of New 
Hampshire election sermons thirty- 
nine were delivered in this building 
destined to pass into the possession 
of the ‘‘ New Lights’’ or Methodists. 

In his history of the meeting-house 
of the First Congregational society, 
Joseph B. Walker says of this house : 
‘‘From 1765 to 1790, a period of 
twenty-five years, all annual and 
special town meetings were held in 
this meeting-house. Here our towns- 
men, many of whom rarely, if ever, 
met on other occasions, except for 
divine worship, assembled to ex- 
change friendly greetings and dis- 
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charge their civil duties as American 
citizens. Here, also, protracted re- 
ligious meetings were held from time 
to time, the most memorable of 
which was in 1831. Here important 
addresses were delivered to large 
assemblies on Fourth of July and 
other occasions of general interest. 
Here in 1835 was delivered before 
the general court a eulogy on Gen- 
eral Lafayette by Nathaniel G. Up- 
ham. Here were held conventions 
for the promotion of temperance. 
Here occurred in 1834 and 1835, the 
memorable trials of Abraham Pres- 
cott for the murder of Mrs. Sally 
Cochran of Pembroke. Here was 
held that sharp political encounter 
between Franklin Pierce and John P. 
Hale upon the latter’s leaving the 


Democratic party in 1845. The 
walls of no other house in New 


Hampshire resounded to so many 
lofty flights of eloquence as did those 
of our second meeting-house from 
1751 to 1842.”’ 

The pulpit of this church had 
been the throne of New Hampshire 
Calvinistic orthodoxy for more than 
a century. The building was hal- 
lowed for its associations. It ‘was 
offered by its owner as a gift to be 
used for a school in which should 
be taught the tenets of Arminianism. 
It is to be doubted if ever before such 
a gift had been made by Congre- 
gational Calvinistic body to Metho- 
dist Arminian denomination. This 
gift and its acceptance marked an 
era in the ecclesiastical history of 
the state. The Methodist association 
agreed to use the property for a term 
of at least twenty years for a theo- 
logical school, and should they there- 
after abandon it, it should revert to 
its former owners. 
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The building thus given was by 
the generosity of the citizens of Con- 
cord fitted up for its school use. It 
was divided at once into two stories, 
little or no change being made in 
its exterior. In the northwest part 
of the second story a chapel was 
arranged with a seating capacity of 
150. Two wide halls ran through 
the middle of the building from 
north to south in each story, and on 
either side of these were rooms for 
recitation and occupancy of students. 
There were two lecture rooms on the 
ground floor near the west and east 
entrances. On the second floor over 
the east lecture room was a reading 
room, and next south 
library. 

In June, 1847, the legislature gave 
an act of incorporation to Charles 
Adams, Osmon C. Baker, Abel 
Stevens, D. S. King, Elisha Adams, 
Ralph W. Allen, Miner Raymond, 
Lorenzo D. Barrows, David Patten, 
James Porter, Silas Quimby, Sanford 
Burton, Jefferson Hascall, and Newell 
Culver, under the title of “ The Trus- 
tees of the Methodist General Biblical 
Institute.’’ By the act of incorpora- 
tion, approved July 3, the trustees 
were empowered to hold property to 
an amount not exceeding $100,000, a 
limitation which it need not be said 
was entirely unnecessary. 

Bishop Elijah Hedding, who had 
given his hearty cooperation in the 
work of establishing the institute, 
was elected its president, though it 
was understood that his Episcopal 
duties, and the fact that his home 
was in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., would 
prevent him from rendering any 
actual service. He lent, however, 


of this a 


the influence of his great name to the 
experiment, at which his Episcopal 
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colleagues looked askance, and he 
was continued in the office of presi- 
dent until his death, April 9, 1852. 
Rev. John Dempster, who had 
been elected a professor when the 
attempt was made to establish the in- 
stitute at Newbury, Vt., was elected 
professor of theology and ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and at once entered on 
the work of organizing the new in- 
stitution. Mr. Dempster may fairly 
be called the father of Methodist 
theological seminaries. No man in 
Methodism was a ardent be- 
liever in the need of a thoroughly 
equipped and trained ministry. He 
deemed the ministry to be not only 
a divine calling but a profession 
as well. He was born in Fulton 
county, New York, January 2, 1794, 
the son of Rev. James Dempster, 
who had been bred a Presbyterian, 
and had been educated at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He became 
associated with John Wesley, and 
was sent by him to America as a 
missionary. He died while John 
was a child, and the boy was left to 
gain his livelihood as a tin peddler. 
After his conversion, at the age 
of 16, he began to study diligently, 
and at the age of twenty entered 
the Methodist itinerancy, early dis- 
tinguishing himself as a powerful 
preacher. His field of labor was for 
some years in Western New York 
and Canada, when he went in 1835 
to Buenos Ayres as a missionary, 
returning in 1842 to take pastorates 
for three years in New York city. 
For the two years preceding his 
coming to Concord he had devoted 
himself to collecting books for a 
library and funds for the theological 
school, to aid in founding which had 
become his one ambition. The in- 


more 
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stitution at Concord was fortunate 
in securing Dempster for its chair 
of theology, which he filled with 
marked ability, compelling the ad- 
miration of a half reluctant church, 
until 1854 when he resigned in order 
to found another seminary—the Gar- 
rett institute at Evanston, Ill., where 
he remained as the senior professor 
until his death in 1863. He had 
formed plans for establishing still 
other institutes, which failed owing 
to the financial disasters of 1857, and 
the breaking out of the Civil War 
in 1861. Wesleyan university gave 
him the degree of D. D. in 1848. 
Though deprived of the advantages 
of a collegiate education, Dr. Demp- 
ster was one of the most successful 
educators of his denomination. 

Rev. Charles Adams, D. D., who 
was appointed to the pastorate of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Con- 
cord in the spring of 1847, was 
elected professor of biblical literature 
and pastoral theology, and filled this 
chair during the two years of his 
Concord pastorate. He was born in 
Stratham, N. H., January 24, 1808, 
had been a student at the old New- 
market academy, and was graduated 
at Bowdoin in 1833. He was one of 
the popular preachers of the day, and 
preferred the pulpit to the professor's 
chair. On the expiration of his 
Concord pastorate he resigned his 
professorship to devote himself en- 
tirely to pulpit and pastoral work. 
He died in Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 19, 1890. 

Rev. Osmon C. Baker, A. M., was 
elected professor of New Testament 
Greek, homiletics, church govern- 
ment and discipline, and it is not too 
much to say that no better or wiser 
choice could have been made. He 
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was, like Dr. Adams, a native of 
New Hampshire. He was born at 
Marlow, July 30, 1812, and at the 
age of fifteen entered the academy at 
Wilbraham, remaining there as a stu- 
dent for three years. When Wesley- 
an university, at Middletown, Conn., 
was chartered, and opened in 1831, 
Baker entered as one of the first 
class, but left shortly before gradua- 
tion, owing to failing health. In 
1834, he accepted a position as 
teacher in the academy at Newbury, 





Bishop Osmon Cleander Baker 


Vt., and was principal of that insti- 
tution from 1839 to 1844, when he 
resigned, to enter upon the active 
work of the itinerant ministry in the 
New Hampshire conference. He 
filled pastorates in Rochester and 
Manchester, and in 1847 was ap- 
pointed presiding elder. Shortly 
after, he was elected professor in 
the institute, and, after considerable 
hesitation, owing to his devotion to 
the pastoral work, and his reluctance 
to leave it, he accepted the election. 
A man of scholarly tastes and dispo- 
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sition, of devout piety, of unusual 
administrative ability, and with a 
genius for teaching, Baker became 
at once a force and power in the 
new institution. Like Dempster, he 
thoroughly believed in the necessity 
of theological training as a prerequi- 
site to the highest success in the 
ministry. 

In 1852, he was elected to the 
Episcopacy, but continued to make 
Concord his home until his death, in 
1871, and, though burdened with his 
Episcopal cares and responsibilities, 
he was, even after his resignation of 
his professorship in 1852, recognized 
as the guiding spirit of the institute. 
In one respect, the influence of Bishop 
Baker upon his denomination was re- 
markable. His ‘‘ Guide-Book in the 
Administration of Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ pub- 
lished in 1855, became recognized as 
the standard authority in Methodist 
ecclesiastical law, and in interpreta- 
tion of the book of discipline. While 
it has been enlarged and revised by 
Bishop Merrill, ‘‘ Baker on the Disci- 
pline’’ remains, to-day, the basis of 
authoritative interpretation of the law 
of the greatest of Protestant denomi- 
nations. New Hampshire made a 
large gift to Methodism in the per- 
son of Osmon C. Baker. 

With these three professors, and 
with the Old North meeting-house 
remodeled, as already outlined, the 
institute, in the late summer of 1847, 
was opened to students, and began 
its work. 

The financial resources of the new 
institution were of the scantiest. The 
trustees were all poor clergymen, 
and able to do little or nothing them- 
selves, even had some of them been 
willing. The institute was new, but 
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it lacked the favor which is often ac- 
corded to things new. Professorships 
were not sought, but were coldly de- 
clined by some of the best and ripest 
scholars of the denomination. 

A large class of both ministers and 
laity, not to say the majority of the 
bishops of the church, looked with 
suspicion upon the school as a dan- 
gerous experiment. There was a 
general unspoken sentiment, that, 
when a theological school had dem- 
onstrated that it was a needed power 
in the church, there would then be 
time enough to give it financial aid 
and substantial encouragement. 

Among the few who made sub- 
scriptions to an 
were : 


endowment fund 


Lee Claflin and Eleanor Trafton, of 
Massachusetts; and Agnes Suther- 
land, of Scotland. Many of the minor 
subscriptions made were worthless, 
and nothing was realized from them. 
Funds were solicited to meet current 
expenses in the conferences located 
in New England and Eastern and 
Northern New York, but the aggre- 
gate from all sources barely availed 
to pay the salaries of the three pro- 
fessors. In April, 1868, the treas- 
urer was able to report all professors’ 
salaries and other obligations paid, 
and hada balance of $483 income in 
his hands, which he paid over to the 
treasurer of Boston university. The 


invested funds and movable property 
were also transferred to the latter insti- 


tution. The invested funds amounted 
to $24,468.68, besides notes, etc., of 
doubtful value, to the amount of 
$5,948. This, aside from small sums 
realized from collections taken in the 
churches, was the sole source of in- 
come of the institute, after twenty- 


one years of life and usefulness. 


Daniel Drew, of New York; 
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What the income from all sources 
was, during the first few years, and 
how stable it was, may be judged 
from certain votes passed by the 
trustees at various times. 

In October, 1847, shortly after the 
opening of the institute, the salary of 
each professor was fixed at $500. In 
June, 1852, a committee of the trus- 
tees was authorized to say to a newly- 
elected professor that, as soon as the 
funds would justify, the salary of 
each professor would be raised to 
$750, and, in the meantime, the 
salary of each would be one third the 
entire income. Ata meeting of the 
trustees, held November 4, 1852, it 
was resolved, ‘‘that the treasurer be 
instructed, in the final settlement with 
the professors, to pay them equally, 
according to services rendered, the 
funds which may accrue to the insti- 
tute for that purpose, during such 
service, if on hand, otherwise, when 
available, provided they do not ex- 
ceed the aggregate salaries.’’ The 
vote passed in June was rescinded at 
this meeting. November 1, 1853, the 
salaries of professors were increased 
to $800, provided the funds were 
sufficient, and, November 8, 1856, 
another increase was made, making 
them $1,000 each, with the usual 
provision concerning sufficiency. 

Though the institute was, at first, 
regarded with cold indifference, or 
with open disfavor, by a large part 
of the ministry and laity of the de- 
nomination, its accommodations for 
students were in demand from the 
beginning. It was soon found that 
provision outside the building must 
be made for the increasing number of 
those who were seeking a distinctive 
theological training. Plans were de- 
vised, and a_ boarding-house was 
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erected in 1852, a little north of the 
old church on the west side of State 
street. It was.a two-story structure, 
and when completed, cost, with the 
land, $3,410.38. This was paid for 
on completion, January 20, 1853, ex- 
cept $214.47, and this indebtedness 
was soon after paid. The erection 
of this building greatly aided stu- 
dents in obtaining board at actual 
cost. Some of the students preferred 
to board themselves, in their own 
rooms, or to take rooms or board 
with families in the city, and this 
was permitted by the faculty. Some 
of the students had families, and 
quite a number of these rented tene- 
ments, and took boarders to aid in 
meeting their expenses. The pro- 
fessors opened the doors of their own 
homes, and rented to students, at 
nominal rates, rooms of which they 
were not themselves in actual need. 
For the rooms in the institute build- 
ing, only such rent was charged as 
would pay for their care, and for keep- 
ing them in fair repair. Individual 
churches were appealed to, to fur- 
nish the rooms, and some responded. 
Now and then, one of the larger of 
the Methodist churches in New Eng- 
land would arrange to take a single 
room and furnish it in whole, or in 
part, and keep it replenished. 
Whatever may be said as to high 
thinking, plain living was the order 
of the day, at the institute. It had 
to be. There were absolutely no 
funds to aid indigent students in the 
way of securing board, clothing, and 
books, and, with few exceptions, the 
students were all indigent. There 
was something pathetic in the meth- 
ods adopted to secure money enough 
to pay for the bare necessities of life 
during a three years’ course at the 
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institute. Some, wishing to devote 
their whole time to study, found 
friends who loaned them money at a 
low rate of interest, to be paid in in- 
stalments, after admission 
annual conference. 


to some 
The prospect of 
ever securing freedom from the bur- 
den of debt may be imagined, when 
the fact is kept in mind that the aver- 
age salary of a Methodist minister in 
New England, at that time, was only 
about $300. Others, not daring to 
trust the future, undertook to pay 
expenses by undertaking to supply, 
with preaching, small churches from 
ten to fifty and seventy-five miles dis- 
tant, receiving as compensation, be- 
sides traveling expenses, $2 or $3 for 
Saturday evening and Sunday ser- 
vices. Their pulpit preparation had 
to be made in addition to their stu- 
dent work. 

Still others engaged in manual 
labor, or plied some art or trade in 
the city a part of the time, working 
one week outside, and then doing 
two weeks’ school work in one. 
All this was an excellent seasoning 
preparation for such as did not fail, 
or die in the seasoning. Many 
broke down, or became discouraged 
and left the school without complet- 
ing the course. Appeals made to 
the churches for student support pro- 
duced little ; the churches were wait- 
ing for theological schools to justify 
their existence. The students, how- 
ever, were not wholly friendless. 
There were devout women—verita- 
ble Dorcases—who, with their own 
hands, made articles of clothing, ac- 
companying these, sometimes, with 
cash gifts, which were placed in the 
hands of the professors’ wives for dis- 
tribution among the most needy. It 
may be questioned whether this was 
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not a service of doubtful value; 
whether it did not tend to create a 
feeling of pauperish dependence on 
the part of the recipient, detracting 
from his manliness. The clergyman 
ought to be a man, as well as a min- 
ister. 


The qualifications for admission 
were for Methodists, a_ certificate 
from the quarterly conference of 


which the applicant was a member, 
testifying to a belief that he was 
called of God to the work of the 
ministry, and a like certificate from 
the pastor of applicants from other 
denominations. Applicants were re- 
quired to be well versed in the higher 
branches of an English education, 
and if intending to take the exegeti- 
cal course they were required to be 
able to read New Testament Greek 
at sight. 

The course of study was similar to 
that in other theological seminaries, 
the full course extending over a 
period of three years. As there were 
never but three professors in actual 
service, the work of each was ar- 
ranged at first with reference to the 
convenience of the instructors, though 
later this work was grouped on a more 
scientific plan, one professor having 
exegesis and kindred topics, another 
theology, systematic and historical, 
and the third ethics and homiletics. 
The institute was never entitled to 
confer degrees. Those who com- 
pleted the full three years’ course and 
passed creditable examinations were 
entitled to a diploma signed by the 
faculty and president of the board of 
trustees, while those who pursued 
but a partial course received certifi- 
cates of character with a statement of 
the student work accomplished by 
them while members of the school. 


22I 


There were various societies and 
associations connected with the insti- 
tute, the two most prominent being the 
“Adelphian Theological Association,” 
and the “ Philosophical Society,” each 
holding meetings once a week. There 
was also a ‘‘ Normal Sabbath School 
Association,’’ besides various smaller 
circles or clubs, with more or less of 
organization for the promotion of per- 
sonal piety or to cultivate skill in 
singing. 

Previous to 1855 there was a 
preaching service once a week in 
the chapel conducted by undergradu- 
ate students in turn. All the stu- 
dents were expected to attend this 
service, and one professor was al- 
ways present from whom the stu- 
dent preacher expected to hear com- 
ment and criticism subsequent to the 
service. 

The three first professors remained 
but comparatively a little time with 
the institute, but the vacancies caused 
by their resignations were worthily 
filled, and their successors remained 
with the institute until its removal to 
Boston. 

Rev. Stephen M. Vail, D. D., who 
was elected professor of Biblical and 
Oriental literature on the resignation 
of Professor Adams, entered on his 
service July 1, 1849. He was born 
in Union Dale, Westchester county, 
N. Y., January 10, 1818; was gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin college in 1838, and 
at the Union Theological seminary 
in 1842, having in the meantime 
been licensed to preach in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. He became 
professor of languages at Amenia 
seminary in 1843, and in 1847 presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Conference 
seminary at Pennington, that state. 
While holding this position he at- 
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tracted attention to himself by induc- 
ing the trustees of the institution to 
admit young women as pupils, and 
for being tried before the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts of his church for the grave 
offence of advocating in his writings 
the cause of an educated ministry. 
To the credit of the court he was 
absolved from blame. Professor Vail 
came to Concord an _ enthusiastic 
believer in the need of theological 
schools, and by his accurate scholar- 
ship and enthusiastic devotion to his 
work, he did much to give the insti- 
tute a character and reputation among 
scholarly institutions. He was pro- 
nounced in his anti-slavery views, 
and a controversy in which he en- 
gaged with Bishop John H. Hopkins 
on the subject of human slavery at- 
tracted wide notice at the time. He 
published essays on siavery and 
church polity, ‘‘ Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar,’’ and other educational 
hand-books, and ‘‘ Education in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’’ Of 
the professors connected with the 
institute during its history, Dr. 
Vail was preeminently the student 
and scholar. Failing health induced 
his resignation in 1868, and in 1869 
he accepted the office of United 
States consul for Rhenish Bavaria. 
He traveled extensively in the East 
and Palestine, and on his return set- 
tled in Southfield, Staten Island, de- 
voting himself to literary pursuits 
until his death, November 26, 1880. 

Rev. David Patten, D. D., a presid- 
ing elder of the Providence confer- 
ence, was, in 1853, elected professor 
of theology to take the place of 
Baker, who had been elevated to 
the episcopacy. Dr. Patten was 
born in Boston, October 15, 1810, 
and was graduated at Wesleyan uni- 
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versity in 1831, and immediately be- 
came principal of the Wesleyan acad- 
emy at Wilbraham. In 1841 he re- 
signed to take pastoral work, and 
during the next ten years filled im- 
portant pastorates in New Bedford 
and Fall River, Mass., and Warren 
and Providence, R. I. In 1852 he 
was appointed presiding elder of the 
Providence district, and resigned this 
office to enter upon his work at Con- 
cord in December, 1854. His de- 
partment covered the field of syste- 
matic theology, homiletics, pastoral 
theology, and church government 
and discipline. When the institute 
became the school of theology in 
Boston, Dr. Patten was continued 
in the professorship of homiletics and 
pastoral theology, and remained con- 
nected with the school until his death 
March 26, Dr. 


1879. Patten was a 


man of fine presence, charming man- 
ners, sound learning, and of great 
influence with young men in mould- 
ing character and forming pulpit style. 

Rev. J. W. Merrill, D. 


D., was 
professor of ethics, meta- 
physics, natural and historical the- 
ology in 1853, and though he entered 
upon his work some months before 
the resignation of Dr. Dempster in 
1854, in the assignment of the work 
of the professors he was recognized 
as the successor of Dempster as was 
Patten the successor of Baker. Pro- 
fessor Merrill was born at Chester, 
N. H., May 9g, 1808, the eldest son 
of Rev. Joseph F. and Hannah J. 
Merrill. He prepared for college at 
Wilbraham, entered Bowdoin college 
in 1830, where he remained two 
years, when he entered the junior 
class at Wesleyan university and was 
graduated, a classmate of Patten, in 
1834. It is worthy of note that this 


elected 
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Wesleyan class of eight members 
furnished the institute with two of 
its professors during the larger por- 


tion of its Concord history. The 


field of instruction assigned to Pro- 


fessor Merrill was a wide one, and he 
was noted for his faculty of inspiring 
young men with enthusiasm in their 
student work. On the 

the institute to Boston, 


removal of 

Professor 
Merrill spent several years in various 
pastorates in the New England Con- 
ference, retiring at last to his home 
mental 
faculties still active, and with a fair 
still 
interest in 
current events, honored by his min- 


in Concord, where with his 


degree of physical health, he 
resides, taking a keen 
isterial brethren, and respected as a 
man and citizen. 

Rev. Elisha Adams was never an 
instructor at the institute, but he was 
closely identified with its interests, 
serving as treasurer of the trustees 
from 1852 to 1868, and by his de- 
votion to the duties of his office, and 
unceasing endeavor in behalf of the 
school, kept it free from debt and 
was able to turn it over to the new 
trustees, 
Boston, 


when it was removed to 
with a small sum on the 
right side of the balance sheet. He 
believed in the institute and labored 
unceasingly in its behalf. 

The Methodist Episcopal church 
was slow in recognizing the exist- 
ence of this its first school of the- 
ology. In the Methodist almanac, 
the official year book of the denomi- 
nation, brought out by the denom- 
inational publishing there 
appears a list of the academies, 
seminaries, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of learning under the control 
of the denomination, but it was not 
till 1854, nearly two years after one 


house, 
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of its professors had been elected a 
bishop, and nearly seven years after 
it was founded, that the name of the 
Biblical institute appears in the list. 

During the twenty-one years the 
school was located at Concord 570 
students received instruction within 
its walls for a greater or less length 
of time. Of this number 211 
pleted the three years’ course of 
study and were graduated. The 
number of graduates during the first 
seven years was 34; 


com- 


the next seven, 


ohn W. Merril, D. D 


83; and the last seven, 94. These 
men went out from Concord into all 
sections of the country, and into 
foreign mission fields to vindicate by 
a usefulness increased by profes- 
sional training the value to the 
church of such training. 

Among the men Concord sent out 
to mission fields special mention 
should be made of Albert L. Long 
of the Bulgarian, Stephen L. Baldwin 
and Carlos R. Martin, of the China, 
and Edwin Parker of the India mis- 
sions. A few of the Concord grad- 
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The 


Rev. John B. Foote, D. D 
uates and students who have won 
an enviable reputation as pastors or 
educators are George Prentice, Wil- 
bur F. Watkins, John Cookman, 
Lewis P. Cushman, Dudley P. 
Leavitt, Orlando H. Jasper, James 
O. Knowles, M. M. Parkhurst, 
Elijah Horr, Richard Harcourt, 
N. T. Whitaker, Norman J. Squires, 
Nathan G. Cheney, William F. 
Hatfield, and William V. Morrison. 
As compared with the school of 
theology of Boston university with 
its ample endowment, splendid build- 
ing on Mt. Vernon St., its corps of 12 
professors and instructors, its more 
than 150 students, to nearly every 
one of whom has been given, pre- 
vious to entrance to the school, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and with 
five other well appointed theological 
schools in other sections of the 
country, to say nothing of theologi- 
cal departments in a score or more 
of Methodist colleges and other 
educational institutions, the Biblical 
institute at Concord was a small 
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affair. Yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that no other educational 
institution accomplished so great a 
work for Methodism as did the in- 
stitute, located in a state and in a 
community where, as compared with 
others, the denomination never ob- 
tained a strong hold or exercised a 
commanding influence. 

It legitimatized theological schools 
in Methodism. After devoted men 
like Dempster, Baker, Vail, Merrill, 
and Patten had with heroic self- 
sacrifice made the Concord institute 
a success in the face of the ill- 
concealed contempt on the one hand, 
or the outspoken opposition on the 
other of the leading men of the de- 
nomination, it was discovered that 
the Methodist Episcopal church be- 
lieved in a professional training for 
its ministry, and the leaders of the 
denomination began to look about 
for what they deemed a more advan- 
tageous location for their school. It 
was not till Concord had made 
specific theological training for Meth- 
odist clergymen to be recognized as 
essential to their greatest usefulness, 
that the removal of the school to 
Boston was determined upon. Con- 
cord paved the way for Boston uni- 


versity, and the theological semi- 
naries at Evanston, Ill., Madison, 
N. J., Atlanta, Ga., Greencastle, 


Ind., and San Fernando, Cal., and 
the Concord school was made possi- 
ble by the generous helpfulness of 
the historic First Congregational 


society of Concord supplemented by 
the generosity of Concord citizens. 
These opened the way for Dempster 
and Baker and their successors, 
enabling them to make their price- 
less contributions to the growth and 
development of Methodism. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The course of study was arranged to suit 
the convenience of the three professors and, 
therefore, was not arranged on a strictly scien 
tific method according to departments, as it 
might have been had not the entire work of 
instruction devolved upon three professors. 
There were changes from year to year, but the 
following course as arranged during the later 
years of the institute gives some idea of the 
work required of the professors and the ground 
which it was expected would be covered by the 
students. 


Juntor YEAR. 


Professor Vail: Hebrew; Lectures on Sacred 
Geography and Antiquities; Greek, Har- 
mony of the Gospels, and Exegesis. 

Professor Merrill: Butler’s Analogy; Hamilton's 
Metaphysics; Ethics (Watson and Way- 
land); Lectures on Natural Theology. 

Professor Patten: Evidences of Christianity; 
Inspiration of Scriptures; Exercises in Elo- 
cution and Preaching. 


MIppLe YEAR. 


Professor Vail: 
Lectures 
Professor Merrill: 


Hebrew, Poetry and Exegesis; 


The Will (Whedon); Acts of 
the Apostles, with Greek Exegesis: Eccle- 
siastical History. 

Professor Patten: Revealed Theology, with 
Lectures; Pastoral Theology, with Lectures; 
Structure of Sermons with Delivery. 


Senior YEAR. 


Professor Vail: Institutions of the Church; The 
Epistles and Hebrew Minor 
Prophets; Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac. 

Professor Merrill: Eccleiastical 
the Reformation; History of 
History of Christian Doctrine. 

Professor Patten: Polemics; 
ment; Methodist 
ology; Sacred 
Sermons. 


Apocalypse; 


History from 
Methodism; 


Church Govern- 
Discipline; Pastoral The- 
Rhetoric and Logic, and 


Lectures on Elocution were given during the 
senior year by Professors Murdock, Russell, and 
other masters. 


APPENDIX B. 


The first class graduated at the institute con- 
sisted of three members, who received their 
diplomas in June, 1850. The last class, that of 
1867, consisted of twelve members. In the list 
of classes given herewith, the name of the An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with which each member connected 
himself is given, as far as can be ascertained, 
and when members became clergymen in other 
denominations, this fact is also indicated. 
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CLASS OF 1850. 


John B. Foote, Central New York. 
E. F. Hinks; died Feb. 12, 1886. 
John Paulson, South Kansas; d. March 4, 1893. 


CLASS OF 1851. 


8S. L. Bowman, New York. 

William Kellen, N. E. Southern. 

Samuel McKean, Troy. 

Charles Nason, N. E. Southern; d. May 28, 1885. 
O. P. Pitcher, Northern New York. — 

L. B. Tower. 


CLASS OF 1852. 


B.S. Arey, East Maine; d. Oct. 9, 1894. 
Horatio Arthur. 

Lorenzo Barber. 

Alfred Brigham. 

Oloff H. Call, Kansas. 

Geo. W. Cheeseborough, Erie. 

I. 8. Cushman, Maine; d. Sept. 16, 1871. 
Alonzo Flack, New York; d. Mar. 1, 1885. 
J. P. French, East Maine; d. Aug. 6, 1862. 
Rodney Gage, Michigan. 

Cc. C. oS. July 22, 1891. 

Austin F. Herrick, New England; d. Sept. 
Dugald Thompson, Des Moines; d. ne ae 
Alfred Welch. we 
Ira 8. Watkins. 

Henry S. White, Detroit. 


CLASS OF 1853. 


Carlos Banning, N. E. Southern. 

Andrew J. Church, N. E. Southern. 

H. M. Church, Northern New York. 

Lewis E. Dunham, N. E. Southern. 

F. D. Hemenway, Michigan; d. April 19, 1884. 
L. H. Hooker, Vermont; d. June 21, 1863. 
Charles H. Smith, New Hampshire. 

Ezekiel Smith, Maine. 

R. S. Stubbs, Puget Sound. 

Wesley P. Wright. 


CLASS OF 1854. 


G.R. Bent, New England. 

John Capen, New England. 

J. K. B. Clayton. 

H. T. Giles, Central New York; d. Oct. 4, 1894. 
A. F. Morey, Genessee. 

Oliver Springstead. 


CLASS OF 1855. 


Jarvis A. Ames, New England; d. July 15, 1885. 

Andrew Carther, Philadelphia. 4 

Andrew K. Crawford, California. 

Charles U. Dunning, New Hampshire. 

Joel W. Eaton, Troy. 

Wm. 8S. Edwards, Baltimore. 

Geo. W. E. Ellis. 

Elon Foster, New York. 

Nelson Green, Northwestern Indiana. 

J. 8. Hannah, Presbyterian. 

Cc. E. Harris. N. E. Southern. 

—_—_- Kellogg, Northern New York; d. July, 
1 


Jonathan A. Knowles. 

Alex McLean, New York, East, 

Chas. A. Merrill, New England; d. Jan. 6, 1896. 
Munson G. Wadsworth, Northern New York. 
Charles Young, New England; d. 1893. 


CLASS OF 1856. 


Benj. F. DeCosta, Protestant Episcopal. 
H. F. DeForrest, Vermont. 

Wesley I. Pond, Troy. 

A. R. Sylvester, Maine. 

Samuel Wilson. 


CLASS OF 1857. 


Thomas J. Abbott, New England; d. Nov. 7, 1878. 
Robert J. Andrews, New Jersey. 

G. T. Barnes. 

Edgar F. Clark, N. E. Southern. 
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Tertullus Davidson. 

Abraham I. Dobbs. 

Geo. M. Hamilen, N. E. Southern. 
Albert M. Long, Pittsburg. 

Henry M. Loud. 

Wm. V. Morrison, N. E. Southern. 
John Pinkerton, New York, East. 
Joseph Scott, New England. 
James T. Tucker, New Jersey. 

W. F. Ward; d. Jan. 30, 1889. 
William Wilmot. 

Thos. 8. Wilson, M. E. Church, South. 


CLASS OF 1858. 


Joseph Baker. 

Stephen L. Baldwin, Newark. 

Chas. W. Blackman, Maine. 

Wm. Glass. 

Chas. E. Glover, New York, East; d. Sept., 1883 
Edward H. Hynson, Baltimore. 

John J. Millsaks, M. E. church, South; d. 1861. 
Charles Morgan, Congregational. 

Benjamin Reeves. 

Henry D. Robinson, N. E. Southern 
Gustavus Silversteen. 

James B. Stevens; d. Dec. 24, 1874. 


CLASS OF 1859. 


Nicolas M. Browne, Wilmington; d. Feb. 1895 
Nathan F. Colver; d. June, 1895. 

Thos. Elliott, New York. 

James B. Faulks, Newark. 

Samuel M. Hammond, New York, East. 
Malcom D. Herrick, Florida. 

Carlos R. Martin, Foochow. 

Charles Miller. 

Edwin W. Parker, North India. 
Matthew M. Parkhurst, Rock River 
Hiram P. Satchwell, Oregon. 

William Silverthorn, New England. 
Ebenezer A. Smith, New England. 
Sidney K. Smith, New York, East 
Aram Vielle, Troy. 


(LASS OF 1860. 


John W. Ackerley, New York. 

George W. Barber, Maine. 

Alexander N. Fields, Southern California 
Josiah Fletcher, Northern New York 
Chas. E. Little, Newark. 

John G. Slevin, Baptist. 

Daniel J. Smith, New Hampshire. 
Theophilis Stevens, Philadelphia. 

Geo. C. Thomas, Vermont. 

Edwin W. Virgin, New England. 
Benajah E. Whipple, Protestant Episcopal 
W. De M. Weeden; d. June 1, 1893. 

Noah Wood. 


CLASS OF 1861. 


James M. Bean, New Hampshire. 
George W. Brown, Troy. 

Daniel D. Cook, Genesse 

Oliver M. Cousens. 

Clement T. Frame. 

Elam Marsh, Troy. 

Thos. C. Potter, Presbyterian. 
Abel W. Pottle, Maine. 

Alexander C. Reynolds, Minnesota 


Nathan F. Stevens, New England; d. June, 1879. 


James S. Thomas, N. E. Southern. 
C. H. Vinton, New England. 
Jesse Wagner, New England. 
Henry 8. Ward. 

Edwin Warriner, New York, East. 
Robert Wilder. 


CLASS OF 1862. 


Watson M. Ayres, New England. 
Wm. W. Baldwin, New England. 
Geo. W. Brooks; d. Mar. 20, 1883. 
Moses T. Cilley, New Hampshire. 
John G. Gooding, Troy. 

William F. Hatfield, New York. 


Chas. H. Newhall; d. Mar. 10, 1894. 
William H. Simonson; d. Jan. 18, 1889. 
Henry F. Spencer; d. Nov. 28, 1885. 
Church Tabor, Vermont; d. June 30, 1896. 
John Warthman. 


CLASS OF 1863, 


Miles R. Barney. 

Edwin L. Chase, Southern California. 
Anson C. Coult, New Hampshire. 
Edward Davies, New England. 
Adelbert Gaylord, New York; d. Sept. 3, 1882 
Elijah Horr, Congregational. 
Chester J. Hoyt, New York. 

John H. Lane, New York. 

Chas. C. Miller; d. Dec., 1892. 

Hiram D. Opdyke, Newark. 

Isaac D. Peaslee, Northern New York 
Ezekiel Richardson, Baltimore. 

Jas. V. Sanders, New York, East. 
Wm. E. Smith, New York, East. 

Wm. Stout, Newark. 

Newton H. Van Deusen, Wyoming. 


CLASS OF 1864. 


Henry W. Ackerly, New York. 
Daniel C. Babeock, New Hampshire 
Sylvester Donaldson, Vermont. 

J. Wesley Hawkins, Philadelphia. 
Richard Harcourt, Philadelphia. 
John H. Hillman, New Hampshire. 
Joseph H. Owens, New England. 
Cornelius M. Pegg, New York, East. 
Raphael M. Roberts, New York 
Watson W. Smith. 


CLASS OF 1865, 


Samuel R. Bailey, Protestant Episcopal 

Daniel M. Birmingham, California. 

J. Wesley Cole. 

James Esgate, Wilmington. 

Edwin F. Hadley, New York, East; d. Nov. 23, 
1872. 

Joseph T. Hand, New York; d. Jan. 20, 1867. 

Wesley C. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

Orren C. Lane, New York, East. 

John A. Lansing, New England. 

Norman J. Squires, Congregational 

William E. Tompkinson, Wilmington. 

Albert Van Deusen, Newark. 


CLASS OF 1866. 


Nathan G. Cheney, New York, East. 
Thomas Chippsfield, Central Illinois. 
Otis Cole, New Hampshire. 

R. James Donaldson. 

Alfred E. Drew, New Hampshire. 
Horatio B. Elkins. 

Theodore 8. Haggerty, Newark 
James KR. Hammond, Oregon 
Sullivan C. Kimball. 

John Keogan, New York. 

Edmund Lewis, New York. 

George C. Moorehuuse, Troy. 
Samuel J. Robinson, Troy. 

LeRoy 8. Stowe, New York, East. 
J.O. Thompson, N. E. Southern. 
W.H. Washburn, Troy. 

Lorenzo D. Watson, Genessee. 


CLASS OF 1867. 


George W. Anderson, N. E. Southern. 
James A. DeForrest, New England; d. Noy. 28, 


1875. 
Charles E. Hall, New Hampshire. 
Allen J. Hall, New England. 
8S. J. MacCutcheon, New York. 
Chas W. Millen. 
E. Frank Pitcher, Philadelphia; d. May, 1876. 
Samuel Roy, New England; d. October, 1874. 
George W. Ruland, Congregational. 
Edwin R. Sullivan. 
Nicholas T. Whitaker, New England. 
True Whittier, Maine. 
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By ¢ 


IN Thursday, August 1, 1895, 
at South Berwick, Me., there 
was effected an organization 





of the ‘‘ Sons and Daughters 
of Nathan Lord.”’ 


the organization implied that, sub- 


ject 


The conditions of 


to a_ possible 
intervention of 
commit- 
tee, there should be 


its 
executive 
an annual meeting 


at South Berwick 
on the first Thurs- 





ESCUTCHEON. 


C. Lord. 


risdiction of the colony represented 
by the commissioners, after delibera- 
tion, forty-one residents, among them 
Nathan Lord, signed the following 
declaration : 

‘‘ We whose names are underwrit- 
ten do acknowledge 
ourselves subject to 
the government of 
Massachusetts Bay, 
in New England.’’ 





day in August. 
compliance 


In 
with 
this arrangement, 


Practically speak- 
ing, the date 1652 
marks the begin- 





the fifth annual 
gathering will reg- 
ularly occur on Au- 
gust 3, 1899. 


| 

ning of the history 
of Nathan Lord in 
ancient Kittery. A 
‘‘planter,’’ he ap- 
pears to have dealt 





Nathan 
thus 


Lord, 
commemorat- 





ed, was an Eng- 

lishman and an 

early settler in an- 

cient Kittery, Me., 

of which South Berwick was once 
a part. The English locality from 
which Nathan Lord came to Amer- 
ica does not appear to be certainly 
known. The date of his arrival in 
ancient Kittery is also an uncertainty. 
When, in 1652, four commissioners 
from Massachusetts arrived at the 
house of William Everett, in Kittery, 
to confer with the inhabitants upon 


matters relating to the affirmed ju- 
xxvi—15 


somewhat in real 
estate, as if he had 
a mind to the in- 
crease of values in 
consequence of the 
improvements of 
civilization. Till 
1662 he was located in a district 
which appears to have been named 
for Sturgeon creek, a tributary of 
the Piscataqua river, which marks 
the boundary between Maine and 
New Hampshire and empties its 
waters into the Atlantic Ocean, 
seeking the sea between Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and the present town 
of Kittery, Me. Sturgeon creek is 
now in the town of Eliot, Me., once 





— 
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In 1676, Nathan Lord and his eld- 
est son, also Nathan, took possession 
of an estate of seventy-seven acres of 
land, on which was a house and barn, 
and held the joint ownership about 
five years, and then the father, for 
the consideration of ‘‘ love and affec- 





a part of ancient Kittery. After 
1662, and until his death, about 
1690, he appears to have owned a 





homestead at or near a place now 
called Mt. Pleasant, in South Ber- 
wick. 


tion,’’ and an implied promise on the 
part of the grantee not to claim any 
of the real estate of the grantor at his 
death, transferred his right, title, and 
interest in the seventy-seven acres to 
the son. This estate was located in 
the so-called district of Old Fields, 
in South Berwick. It is worthy of 
notice in this connection that the 
Lords, in the issue of the early perils 
of Indians, had a garrison at Old 
Fields, the structure being occupied 
as a residence as late as about the 
year 1816. This original fortress 
and subsequent home was a unique 
and elaborate edifice. Its space 
afforded a door so large that a yoke 
C. C. Lord. of oxen and a cart could enter with 
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-ase. 


Over the door, or on the upper 
frontal aspect of the building, there 
was a carved representation of the 
prow of a ship, while within the 
house there were carvings in wood 
that invite the 
wonder and admiration of beholders. 


were calculated to 
In this residence, according to the 
traditions of his descendants at Old 
Fields, Nathan Lord sometime lived. 
In view of the perils of early Indian 
depredations, and the historically 
known practice of the local English 
settlers of leaving their homes and 
fleeing to garrisons, reflection, even 
without other reason, is inclined to 
credit this traditional temporary loca- 
tion of Nathan Lord at Old Fields. 





married, 
and begat sons and daughters, his 


Nathan Lord was twice 
progeny being now extensively dis- 
tributed over the United States. His 
offspring have exhibited in a large 
degree the special characteristics of 
the English mind. Strength of in- 
tellect has been a prominent feature 
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of their mentality. The development 
of such personalities as those of the 
late President Nathan Lord of Dart- 
mouth, and the late Dr. John Lord, 
of Stamford, Conn., affords special 
illustrations in kind. 
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However, 


itis not the special pur 
pose of this article to enlarge upon 
the abstract family history of Nathan 
Lord. Enough has been related to 
prepare the mind of the reader for 
the consideration of any particular 
facts, deductions, or speculations that 
may follow. 
thing about the Lord escutcheon, an 
heraldic device, that, to the eye of 
adequate erudition, can convey many 
thoughts of profitable indulgence. 


We are to say some- 


It were but natural for the execu- 
tively associated sons and daughters 
of Nathan Lord to become interested 
in the identity of their family es- 


cutcheon. The presumption that 
the Lords had an escutcheon was 
legitimate. The family of Lord is 


in historic origin a’ noble one. In 
the parlance of the English nobility 
the name Lord was originally given 
to peers and other high officials by 
virtue of their office. The intelligent 
reader knows that to-day, in the up- 


ESCUTCHEON. 


per house of the English parliament 
are both peers temporal and peers 
spiritual, every one of which must be 
courteously addressed as “ My Lord.” 
In long periods of time, and by an 
easy colloquial transition, an official 
title has often passed into a common 


family cognomen of only titular sig 





nificance. In the progress of historic 
nomenclature, the title of Lord has 
shared the fate of such others as 
King, Prince, Duke, Earl, etc., which 
are now often only family surnames. 
It therefore follows that the descend- 
ants of Nathan Lord were right in 
anticipating the existence of an es- 
cutcheon of the great family they 
represented. This escutcheon, or 
coat of arms, is of apparent identi- 
fication. 

Mr. Calvin Lord, who can be ad- 
dressed at Court Salem, 
Mass., is in the possession of an es- 
cutcheon of the Lord family, the de- 
vice being represented on page 22 


House, 


/° 
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Mr. Lord is a descendant of Nathan 
Lord, of ancient Kittery, Me., and 
evidently has faith that his is the 


escutcheon of his own family lineage. 


In the strict language of heraldry 


this escutcheon is described as fol 
lows 

CREST Demi bird, wings expanded sable 
mm its head two small | dext ng 
vules, lined argent it ter ng argent, lined 
guile 

ARM Argent é betwe 1 
three cinquefoils ure passant 
weet two pheons or 

Mr. Lord cites the following au- 
thorities on the identity of this es- 


cutcheon 





Heraldic 
Salisbury 
Sir Bernard 


Journal,’’ Vol f 
Memorials 
Burke's General 
England,’ 1883 

The 


Hyde Genealogy,” 1S¢ 


Book of Family Crests,”’ Vol. 2, ~. 279 


Mr. Lord also cites what claims to 
that the 
is that of the 


be ‘‘sufficient authority ’”’ 


described escutcheon 
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families of William Lord of Salem 
Mass., Thomas Lord of Hartford, 


Conn., and Robert Lord of Ipswich, 
Mass., 


New England as early as 1635, 


each of which was settled in 
as well 


as those of Nathan Lord and others. 


For further illustration of our 


present subject we present a copy 


of another escutcheon, differing in 


details, but ignoring its crest and 
pendent, essentially the same in its 
main features, with that already de- 
scribed. Mrs. Ellen Burditt, 
12 Mill street, Dorchester, Mass., 


kindly provides us with the means of 


Lord 


representing the coat of arms said to 


ve that of the London, Eng., family 


f Lord. 


The heraldic description 
in this case is as follows 


CrEST.—A dexter arm, hand _ clenched, 
proper, in a maunch azure 

ARMS.—Argent on a fesse, between three 
inquefoils azure; two pheons of the field. 

The second described escutcheon 


bears upon the pendent the motto, 


In iva 


The intelligent reader will readily 


virtul? nulla est via 


conceive how, in the progressive his- 
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tory of a large family, its different 
branches would naturally vary the 
details of their 
bearings. 


distinctive armorial 
The two escutcheons pre- 
sented tend to confirm the idea of an 
historic unity of the great English 
family of Lord. 

Mindful of the 
‘*Sons and 


of the 
Nathan 


existence 
Daughters of 





Lord,’’ we favor the reader with a 
list of the officers of the association: 
President—Rev. Orlando M. Lord, 
North Easton, Mass. 
Vice-presidents — Prof. John K. 
Lord, Hanover, N. H.; George W. 
Lord, Berwick, Me.; Mrs. Ellen A. 
Rollins, South Berwick, Me.; Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R. I. ; 
Mark Libbey, South Berwick, Me. ; 
Miss Sarah J. Lord, North Berwick, 
Me.; Mrs. Henry W. Lord, South 
Berwick, Me.; Mrs. Mary E. Borth- 
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wick, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. 
Howard F. Hill, Concord, N. H.; 
R. W. Lord, Kennebunk, Me.; Mrs. 
Martha M. Lord Batchelder, Rye 
Beach, N. H.; Prof. E. H. Lord, 
Wolfeborough, N. H. 

Recording secretary — Mrs. May 


Lord Nutter, Salmon Falls, N. H. 
Corresponding secretary —C. C. 
Lord, Hopkinton, N. H. 
Treasurer—J. Everett Lord, North 
Berwick, Me. 


Auditors — Frederick L. Keays, 
New York city, N. Y.; Charles E. 
Lord, Salmon Falls, N. H.; Mrs. 


Annie L. Shaw, Kittery Depot, Me. 

Executive committee—Winfield S. 
Lord, Portsmouth, N. H.; J. 
Lord, North Berwick, Me.; 
Lord, Lebanon, Me. ; 


Everett 
James 
Jeremiah Lord, 


Somersworth, N. H.; Miss Nellie 


F. Lord, Salmon Falls, N. H.; Miss 
Mary J. Lord, Eliot, Me.; Charles 
IK. Lord, Salmon Falls, N. H.: 
Archie T. Jewell, Dover, N. H.:; 
Miss Edith M. Raitt, Eliot, Me.; 


the president and secretaries ¢.-officio. 
Historical committee—C. C. Lord, 
Hopkinton, N. H.; William F. Lord, 
Great Falls, N. H.; Mrs. Annie 
Lord Marston, Dover, N. H.; Mrs. 
Ellen Lord Burditt, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Miss Olive A. Akerman, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Goodwin, South Berwick, Me. 


























THE WINTER IS PAST. 


hy Caroline M. Roberts. 


The thrill of spring is in the hours, 
The sunshine, with its quickening powers, 
Awakes the sleeping grass and flowers. 


Life quivers in the genial air, 
And Nature with her lavish care, 
Flings grace and beauty everywhere. 


The buds are reddening on the trees, 
The soft, caressing southern breeze 
Renews its gentle ministries. 


The sunlit sky is clear and blue, 
The clouds take on a rainbow hue, 
As evening bathes the earth with dew, 


Which rises in ethereal haze, 
And mingles with the voiceless praise, 
That greets the morning's dawning rays. 


Enwrapt in love may every soul, 
Join in these anthems as they roll, 
In waves of joy, from pole to pole. 


And Christian pzeons rise and swell 
O’er mountain top, and plain and dell, 
To Him who doeth all things well. 





THE WILD FLOWERS OF SPRING. 
By F. M. Colby. 
at all strange that 
among us the springtide sal quickening, 
should be the theme of fre- 
quent and enamored refer- 


ences by our poets and imaginative 
writers. Its coming gives new life 


to all the dormant powers of nature. 





And in the presence of this univer- 
it is easy to fancy 
the ‘‘ rosy-footed’’ genius of the sea- 
son winding her mellow horn adown 
the hillsides and through the valleys, 
awakening the sleeping flowers and 
leading back the forest songsters to 
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their accustomed haunts. 
denness with 


The sud- 
which some 
‘‘eldest daughters of the 


of these 
spring "’ 
leap into life and into bloom is re- 
markable, indicating, indeed, that all 
winter long their sleep had been very 
light—a that the 
faintest breath of spring 
sufficed to call them forth. 

The first-born children of the year, 
the earliest wild 
come they are! 
ers are 


half waking—so 
first and 


wel- 
Some of these flow- 


flowers, how 


so shy that 


nobody ever 
knows when they appear. They 
open stealthily in the warm sun, 


under the snow, and only the very 
adventurous will be the first discov- 
erers. Before the winter is fairly 
gone pussy willow has climbed with 
her small silky catkins,—a very fit 
name the botanists have found for 
her attempts at a blossom,—up the 
slender wands of the shrub where 
she belongs, and stays there safely 
wrapped from the cold, looking out 
for spring, watching for the first flow- 


er that will bear her company. She 
does not wait long. 
Yonder, under those spreading 


oaks, where the ground is covered 
with dry grass, half- 
buried with soil, perhaps, or covered 
with its own or other leaves, the 
rarest favorite of the early spring, 
the trailing arbutus, lifts up its white 
and pink cups of incense and sends 
out its greeting, “Spring has come.” 
In favorable seasons these can be 
gathered early in April and some- 
times even in 


leaves and 


March. How early 
do you suppose the Pilgrim Fathers 
found it? How glad they must have 
been to welcome it, the very first 
flower in their new western home! 
No wonder that from their grateful- 
ness, they gave it the name of May- 
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flower, after the ship that had been 
the vessel of their bopes and that 
brought them to the New World. 
The botanists call it Apigwa repens, 
which indicates exactly its manner of 
growing closely to the earth. It is 
an evergreen vine creeping upon the 
ground and hiding itself under what- 
ever may lie upon its surface. Its 
rose-colored flowers grow in clusters, 
with a salver-formed corolla of deli- 
cate petals resting in a calyx. I 
have heard it called ground laurel 
and wild lilac, as well as arbutus and 
Mayflower. It smells as sweetly and 
looks as freshly with either name. 
While the snow still lingers in our 
garden border and banks of white are 
visible along the edges of the fields, 
here on the border of the wood where 
the ground slopes southward, we shall 
find the modest and exquisitely deli- 
cate liver-leaf, 7epatica triloba. Such 
a soft, tender, slight flower as it is! 
One would hardly expect it to be the 
first to venture out. It has not had 
the warm shelter of the earth as the 
Mayflower did, but it ventured to 
send its delicate hairy stem up into 
the spring air justthe same. A close 
inspection of the plant, even in win- 
ter, will discover buds already formed 
and apparently ready to respond to 
the first breathings of spring. 
large, 


These 
dusky - green, heart - shaped 
leaves last through the winter, and 
the new ones do not usually appear 
till after the flowers. 

The hepatica is classed with the 
crowfoot family (Ranunculacea), 
where also are found a large num- 
ber of our early spring favorites. 
Besides this broad-leaved variety 
is still another /7. acutiloba, 
with more erect and sharp-pointed 


leaves, but the 


there 


between 


difference 


THE 


the two species is neither wide nor 
constant. Long before anything in 
the garden is seen, save a few deli- 
cate snowdrops, and, possibly, now 
and then a purple or yellow crocus 
that have come out in the sunny 
borders, these lovely light blue and 
purplish flowers wrapped in their fur- 
lined silken cloaks can be found in 
profusion on our country hillsides. 
Did you ever read the old Greek 
fable of She 
nymph in Flora’s train and was be- 
Zephyr. The 
flowers, being jealous, banished the 
unfortunate 


Anemone ? was a 


loved by queen of 


her court 
and changed her into a flower, which 
always opened at the return of spring. 


maiden trom 


Zephyr, very ungallantly abandoned 
the former beauty to the rude ca- 
resses of Boreas, who, unable to gain 
her love, agitates her until her blos- 
soms are half open, and then causes 
her immediately to fade. The story 
always comes to me with the first 
glimpse of the beautiful wind flower, 
Anemone nemorosa. ‘The smooth and 
slender stems five or six inches high, 
in a whorl near 
the head of the plant, above which is 


three-lobed leaves, 


the cluster of pale pink or white star- 
like unmistakable evi- 
dences that it belongs to the crow- 
foot family. 


flowers, are 
They last but a short 
The motto, ‘‘ rez 
‘* Her reign is short,’’ admirably ex- 


time. is est usus,”’ 
presses the rapid decline of beauty. 
Another favorite flower among us 
in New England, less common, in- 
deed, through the Middle states, is 
the beautiful little star flower, 777en- 
talis Americana, with its dainty white 
blossoms rising from the stem above 
a whorl of emerald lanceolated leaves. 
It is usually found in damp, cool 
woods, and in rather high altitudes, 
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and yet it prefers a southern expos- 
ure. This is one of the very few wild 
plants which is improved by culti- 
vation. 

In these upland woods is found 
some of the fine wood sorrels, among 
which the violet-colored species, 
Oxalis violace, is usually the most 
valued. There is a large family of 
these sorrels, but the several species 
have a close resemblance only in the 
color of their The leaves 
are trefoil shaped, and the plant has 
much the appearance of white clover. 
The higher than the 
leaves with bright scarlet, yellow, or 
white petals. 

Here, 


flowers. 


flowers rise 


we shall find in some 
sunny nook by the side of a great 
rock or near the roots of some an- 
cient oak, in a bed of mould, the ac- 
cumulation of successive generations 


too, 


of decayed leaves, lovely specimens 
of the showy Orchis spectabilis. It 
has two oblong, shining green leaves, 
three to five inches long, from be- 
tween which rises the flower stalk, 
about six inches high, bearing a few, 
handsome, white and pinkish blos- 
soms. The plant somewhat resembles 
the lily of the valley, is of rare beauty 
and takes kindly to cultivation. 
Many of the earliest of the north- 
ern wild flowers are almost vestal in 
their purity. They have a chilliness 
of aspect compared with the fervid 
dyes of southern flowers. Most of 
are pale little 
maidens; later on, come bright yel- 
low, purple, and 
dominant colors of 


our early favorites 


scarlet, the pre- 
autumn. The 
has a_ bluish 
The mitrewort is like frosted 
The petals of the goldthread 
are of creamy richness. The hob- 
ble-bush is dead white, the choke- 


smiling wake-robin 
cast. 


silver. 
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berry, roseate. Trailing arbutus is 
of the purest flesh tones, like the 
clear, fair complexion of a 
young girl. 


sweet 
But the ‘“‘ bluets’’ have, 
as the word denotes, a hue of bright- 
est azure. 

Not many are the flowers so favored 
with names as this golden-eyed darl- 
ing of the pastures and fields. In 
botanical FHlous- 
tonia cerulia, to honor Dr. Houston, 
a well-known English botanist, and 
because it is of such heavenly blue 
when it opens. With the staid peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, it is ‘‘ Quaker 
bonnet ;’’ they could think of noth- 
ing else so coy and so bewitching to 


nomenclature it is 


call it by. Again it is ‘*‘ Venus- 
pride,’’ and ‘‘ Dwarf-pink.’’ It is 


‘* Innocence ”’ 
no comments. 


for reasons that need 

And finally it is 
fit for the elfin spin- 
daintiest 


’ 


‘* Fairy-flax,’ 


ning and for the 


fabric 
queen of the fairies to wear. 

To the early spring belongs the 
bloodroot, Sanguinaria Canadensis, 
with its broad leaves and white flow- 
ers, both leaves and flowers spring- 
ing from creeping roots, and each 
smooth flower stem 
pure white with a_ broad 
disk, made up of narrow, ray-like 
petals, but apparently quite too deli- 
cate to brave the chill air of the sea- 
son in which it appears. When any 
part of the plant is broken, leaves, 
flowers, or root, a rich juice exudes, 


supporting a 
blossom 


which is an ominous red, of dye as 
deep as that gory spot on the “‘ little 
hand” of Lady Macbeth which would 
‘‘not out.’’ From the ensanguined 
color of this juice the plant takes its 
name. 
cine. 


It is highly valued in medi- 


After May has fairly come and the 
days begin to grow warmer, how fast 
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the flowers press along. One must 
go often to their haunts or some will 
We 
had been many times to the swamp 
where grows the fever bush before 
we And 
then we did not recognize it till we 
had _ bitten the bark and 
tasted the pungent flavor which gives 


have bloomed and passed away. 


ever saw it in blossom. 


aromatic 


it its other names of spicewood and 
benzoin, making one think of the 
Orient and Old 
caravans 


Testament days 


when laden with 


odoriferous things whereof incense for 


went 


the temples was made. 
the 
bloom. 


For years 


we failed to see cassandra or 


It is one of 
the Andromeda family and comes on 


leather-leaf in 


late in April or early in May, when 
the small, egg-shaped, white flowers 
appear ina row like lilies-of-the-val- 
ley. They are slightly fragrant, and 
as pretty as they can be. They are 
so young and the bush so hoary, 
that it is like the contrast of a child’s 
face on the bent, decrepit figure of 
an old man. 

Going down toward the wet land 
we may expect to find the delicate, 


little, spring beauty, Clatonia Vir- 


ginica, nestling in the dead grass 


and weeds, with its pale red flowers, 
its tender and half prostrate stem 
with two long, lance-shaped leaves, 
all rising together from its bulbous 
roots. It belongs to the portulace 
family and is not dissimilar to the 
best known species of that plant 
found in our gardens, whether as 
cultivated flowers or weeds. 

There are other spring beauties 
that we cannot speak of at this time, 
the snow-white saxifrage, the Azalea 


viscosa, with its large white flowers ; 
the adder’s tongue or dogtooth vio- 
let, with its lily-like flower of bright, 
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golden yellow and sometimes slightly 
purple; the blue violets which peer 
out everywhere in the thickets and 
among the grass. 
which, 


We pass by all 
with the 
have named, are the real hamadry- 
ads, the children of the groves, that 


these, others we 


may be found in their glory only in 
their native wilds. Like Persephone, 


when torn from the flowery meads of 
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dD. 


E had worked side by side 


in the Fullerton Hosiery 


mill for a little more than 





a year, Joy Millen and I, 
Ruth Hartwell. 

It was in May that she came. I 
remember wishing that morning as I 
crossed the bridge and looked up at 
the window beside which my machine 
sat, that (as I 
called the woman who stood next to 
me on the right and turned stock- 


my ‘‘right bower’’ 


ings) was not so deaf, and possessed 
more quiet taste. 

Imagine then my surprise when in 
her stead I found a slight girlish fig- 
ure, clad in soft gray, with a great 
bunch of purple violets in the bosom 
of her dress. She glanced up as I 
Was 
she really beautiful, or was it only 
the contrast between the tace I now 
saw and the one I had 


took my place at the machine. 


been accus- 
tomed to see? 

In the shadow her hair was a dark 
rich brown, but when the sunlight 
touched it it was of that peculiar tint 
you sometimes see on the ears of a 
thoroughbred English pointer. (Yes, 
a singular comparison, but I have 
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Enna they pine and wither removed 
from their places. They are true 
children of the sunshine and the 
spirits of the air, and though but the 
harbingers of the coming hosts that 
accompany the flower-bearing May, 
who, themselves, give place to those 
of June, they hold a place in Nature’s 
casket that no other jewels can re- 
place. 


A COMING EVENT. 


OU. Greenwood. 
never seen it elsewhere save in Joy 
Millen’s hair. ) 

Her complexion was exquisite, and 
being a plain, matter-of-fact person, 
and not given to poetic similies I 
thought at once of a dish of Jersey 
cream and strawberries. She had 
pretty, slender hands, and I noticed 
she wore a ring on the third finger of 
the left. 

‘*Good morning!’’ (I said, pres- 
ently, as I caught her looking at me) 
‘‘a fine morning isn’t it?’”’ 
Jeautiful!”’ 


she replied, and I 
remember being glad she had not 
said /ovely, as all the mill girls do. 

‘* Are you a ‘super’ or have you a 
permanent job?*’ I asked. 

‘*T hope,’’ she said, and the straw- 
berries seemed to melt and suffuse a 
tint of crimson through the cream, 
‘*T hope it may be permanent.”’ 

Then I noticed the pretty, gray 
dress was sadly worn, and had been 
very carefully darned in many places. 
We said no more then, but when the 
whistle blew at noon, observing she 
had brought a lunch, I asked in 
what part of the city she lived. She 
gave her and number, 


me street 
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which I knew was somewhat remote. 
However, I at once made up my 
mind to call, though I remembered 
she had not invited me to do so. 

I think it was in June that I first 
visited her. I found them in a some- 
what dilapidated tenement, on the 
outskirts of the city. I was at first 
surprised at the apparent elegance of 
the furniture, though when I saw it 
later and in a stronger light, I dis- 
covered it, too, was much worn. 

‘*Mamma, this is Ruth,’’ Joy said 
in her pretty, simple fashion. 

‘‘I am very glad, indeed, to see 
you, dear,’’ Mrs. Millen remarked, as 
she took my hand. ‘‘ My daughter 
has talked of you so much that I feel 
quite well acquainted.’’ 

The evening passed very pleas- 
antly, and when I arose to go Joy 
signified her intention of accompany- 
ing me as far as V street. 

It was then that she confided to me 
her history, and, having received it 
in confidence, I shali not repeat it 
here save as it bears upon this narra- 
tive. This much, however, I will 
tell. She was engaged to be mar- 
ried the following June to one Joe 
Barton, an engineer on the Hannibal 
& St. Joe railroad. 

The following April the mill shut 
down, whether for repairs or from 
policy, does not concern this story. 
Then it was, however, that we dis- 
covered that our little bank account 
was likely to ‘‘take unto itself 
’ and we at once proceeded to 
institute a ‘‘ cut down’’ by a removal 
to the country. And the latter part 
of May found us pleasantly situated 
in a typical New England farmhouse, 
about a mile from the pretty little vil- 
lage of W——. 


wings,’ 


We were very hap- 


py in those days, having no rent to 
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pay, and no stockings to knit or turn. 
About this time Joe sent his dog, 
Fritz, to Joy. 
foundland and became very much at- 


He was a noble New- 


tached to us. 

We were expecting Mr. Barton 
the 20th of June. They were to be 
married the 21st, Joy’s birthday, and 
go immediately to St. Joe, where they 
were to make their home, Mrs. Millen 
remaining behind just long enough to 
superintend the removal of the fur- 
niture. 

On the evening of the 15th we were 
all sitting together upon the piazza. 
The moon was almost full, and ob- 
jects were distinctly visible at quite a 
distance. Suddenly Fritz, who was 
lying at Joy’s feet, pricked up his 
ears as though listening attentively, 
then began a most energetic wagging 
of his tail, and before we were aware 
of his intentions, started swiftly down 
the road. In the moonlight we could 
see distinctly the figure of a man ap- 
proaching. 

‘* Who can it be,’’ said Joy, ‘‘ that 
he is so delighted to see?’’ He was 
leaping wildly about, and occasion- 
ally the individual would pause and 
seem to caress him. When within a 
few yards of the house Joy exclaimed, 
‘It’s Joe!’’ and ran down the walk 
to meet him, whereupon Mrs. Millen 
and I entered the house, and as we 
did so I distinctly heard the village 
clock strike nine, so stole softly up- 
and 
wards I 


retired. 
heard 


stairs Shortly after- 
Joy’s voice in the 
upper hall bidding Mr. Barton good 
night as she had shown him to his 
room. 

downstairs in the 
she was standing in the 
doorway with her hands full of June 
roses. 


When I came 
morning 
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‘*T wonder,’’ she was saying to her 
mother, ‘‘ what it is that is troubling 
Joe! I never saw him so grave as 
he seemed last night. He said as I 
bade him good night, 

‘** Remember, Joy, that I still love 
you and that we will meet again.’ 

‘“Of course we will,’’ I replied, 
‘*in the morning.”’ 

Te," 


will be no more night.”’ 


he answered, ‘‘ and there 


‘* Strange, wasn’t it!’’ 
“On, J her 
mother replied; ‘‘I presume he was 


don’t know, dear,’’ 
thinking of your marriage.”’ 

A few moments later breakfast was 
announced, and Joy standing at the 
foot of the stairway, called softly, 
three times, ‘‘Joe! Joe! Joe!”’ 
receiving no answer she said, 

‘* Poor fellow, he is very tired after 
his long journey. We will let him 
sleep till he wakens.”’ 


and 


And the breakfast was carried back 
into the kitchen to be kept warm. 

When eight o'clock came, how- 
ever, and he had not made his ap- 
pearance, Mrs. Millen crept softly up- 
stairs. The door of his room stood 
ajar. We heard an exclamation of 
surprise and hastened to her side. 
The room was vacant. The bed had 
not been occupied. 

I shall never forget the look on 
Joy’s face as she turned and went 
slowly downstairs. There was no 
breakfast eaten that day, and very 
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little said. We could not bring our- 
selves to discuss the strange occur- 
rence. 

About ten o’clock a boy came up 
the walk with 
hand. 


an envelope in his 
‘*For me,’’ said Joy, as she 
received it from him. Her hands 
shook pitifully as she opened and sat 
staring at it in a dazed way till it fell 
from her fingers. I picked it up, it 
was a telegram, and read, 


Killed in a collision at 7:45 p. m., Joseph 


Barton, driver, engine No. 10, H. & St. J. R. R. 
6—15—1892. 
RICHARD BENT, Agi. 

In September we went back to the 
mill. But instead of going to my 
old quarters I have since, at their 
earnest solicitation, made my home 
with Mrs. Millen and Joy. Together 
we go to and from our work. The 
youth and beauty of her fair face 
with its sad expression, and the som- 
ber garments she now wears, make 
it all the more pitiful. 

Sometimes when she fancies she is 
alone I have seen her glance up sud- 
denly and smile as though she were 
looking straight into Joe Barton’s 
eyes. And at such times Fritz mani- 
fests his delight in his dumb dog 
fashion. 


Upon one occasion I saw her stroke 
his great head tenderly, and heard 
her say distinctly, ‘‘ Fritz sees you, 
Joe. 


” 








THE 


EAMES 
By President Feremia/ 


APT. JEREMIAH EAMES, 
a stalwart son of Anak, six 
tall, the 
Jeremiah Eames, 
born May 6, 


feet was son of 


and was 
He came to Coos 
Mass., 
native town, locating in Northum- 
berland, N. H., on lot 53, which lot 
at the 
meeting of the proprietors. 


1735- 


county from Boxford, his 


was confirmed to him first 
He mar- 
tried Susanna Peabody, of Boxford, 
going back for her after staking his 
claim. During his absence another 
man jumped his claim. He quietly 
surrendered and pitched elsewhere. 
In 1776 he built a block-house, and 
was given command of a company of 
soldiers. This garrison was main- 
tained until 1782, the 


very spot where the house, occupied 


and was on 


by his grandson, John Eames, of 


Northumberland, and which has 
always belonged to the family, now 
stands. During the period between 
1780 and 1822, in all civil and mili- 
tary affairs, Captain Eames’s position 
was a commanding one in the town. 
He had held the 


among the proprietors 


same position 


before the 
town was incorporated. 

Captain 
Jeremiah, who was born June 30, 
1762, Thomas, September 12, 1763, 
and Seth, October 21, 1781; of which 
is said to have made this 


Eames had three sons, 


sons he 


remark, that ‘‘Jeremiah was good 
for himself and everybody else, Seth 
was good for himself and nobody 


FAMILY 


lrames Rankin, ID) 
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else, and Thomas was good neither 
for himself nor anybody else.’’ 
Captain Eames’ coming from Box- 
ford is believed by John Eames, his 
grandson, and that from remarks of 
his father, Seth Eames, to have been 
owing to the persecution of a mem- 
ber of the family for witchcraft; in 
1692 Rebecca Eames, wife of Robert 
Eames, having been indicted as a 
witch in Boxford, and condemned to 
She 
Governor Phipps and relieved of the 


execution. was reprieved by 


attainder in 1710, and died in 1721. 


But the odium attaching to the per- 


secution is said to have been one 


reason why Jeremiah Eames was 


willing to leave that neighborhood. 
Captain Eames lived to be eighty- 
and five 


eleven months 


his 


one years, 

old ; 
years and seven months. 
and 


near 


days wife, seventy-eight 
They both 
died in 1817, are buried in 


Northumberland his original 
residence. 

The daughters of Captain Kames’s 
family were first, Lois, who married 


Hezekiah Smith, and had no chil- 


dren. She was born October 14, 
r763, and died March 26, 1795. 
The next was Susanna, who was 
born November 22, 1774, and died 
May 20, 1810. She was never mar- 
ried. 


Capt. Jeremiah Kames was one of 
the earliest settlers, and an original 
grantee of the town of Northumber- 
land, N. H. ‘‘He was a man of 
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impetuous mold, and a prompt and 
decided actor in all important mat- 
ters.’’ He held numerous offices of 
political and military trust, and the 
often convened 


town-meetings were 


at his house. ‘This was the case in 
1780, when he was chosen one of the 
selectmen, which office he held until 
1795; then again from 1796 to 1800, 


when he was chosen representative 


to the general court. In 1806, 1809, 
and 1810, he was town treasurer. 
Then the succession seemed to fall 
upon his son, Seth. 

Jeremiah Eames, Jr., the oldest 


son of Captain Eames, 
West Stewartstown 


tled on lot No. 13, his father having 


to 
and set- 


removed 
in 1797 
built a sawmill and grist-mill there 
on what is still known as the Eames 
Falls. He took with him Anna, his 
wife, and three children, Jeremiah, 
3d, Anna, and William. There he 
had born to him Lois in 1799, Persis 
in Hiram in 
1806, Emily in 1808, Susan in 1809, 


t8or, Cyrus in 1804, 


and Adeline in 1812. His wife was 
a daughter of Col. William Williams, 
who was distinguished in the French 


and Indian wars, and who com- 
manded a regiment at the Battle 
of Bennington. The same Colonel 


Williams secured the charter of the 
towns of Bennington 
ton, Vt. 

Jeremiah, Jr., like 
Northumberland, was 
of the 
mission, 


and Wilming- 
his father in 
a leading man 
held a 


town, military com- 


was representative in the 
general court, and served much of 
the time from 1800 to 1825 as one 
He was a skilful 
surveyor, and with Seth, lis brother, 
laid out much of the land of Coos 
county, where the authority of his 


surveys was never questioned. 


of the selectmen. 


Lois, 
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his second daughter, married Rev. 
Andrew Rankin, a native of Little- 
ton, a grandson of James Rankin, 
one of the first settlers, who, 


his 


with 


wife, Margaret Witherspoone, 


emigrated from Paisley, Scotland. 
They had six children, two of whom 
(sons) were Rev. Jeremiah Eames 
Rankin of Washington, D. C., fifteen 
years pastor of the Congregational 
church there, and now president 
and Hon. 


Andrew Evarts Rankin, a graduate 


of Howard's university ; 


of Middlebury college and Harvard 
Law school, for many years a resi- 
dent of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and clerk 
of the county court there, a man of 
judicial turn of mind, of great lit- 
erary culture and business ability ; 
and two of whom (daughters) were 
the wives respectively of Hon. Sum- 
ner Albee of Cambridge, Mass., and 
the Rev. Henry E. Butler, D. D., of 
Alma, Mich. Two other daughters 
were Sarah Maria, wife of Charles 
and Adeline, for 
many years in the pension office, 
Washington, D. C. Cyrus Eames, 
the third son of Jeremiah Eames 2d, 
married a Miss Fletcher Indian 
Stream country. He was many years 
a tanner in Colebrook, N. H., and 
Bay, Wis. 
He brought up a large family of 
attractive 


Flanders ; Lois 


ol 


finally moved to Green 


daughters, among whom 
was Emeline, who married the late 
E. R. Wadsworth of Chicago. 

Thomas Eames, the second son of 
Capt. Jeremiah Eames, was the most 
notable of all the hotel keepers in 
Coos county. He was a _ hunter, 
in furs, a rather reckless, 
large-hearted man, around whom 
centered all the free and easy livers 
of the neighborhood. He had seven 
children, six sons: Thomas, Charles, 


Gen. 


trader 
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Jeremiah, George, Erastus, and 
Ralph, and one daughter, Harriet. 
His land was directly above that of 
his father’s on the Connecticut. 
Many are the curious stories that 
are told of him. This for example: 
Some Indians were discussing the 
relative skill of the Indian and the 
white man as a hunter, when the 
arts of “Tom” Eames were instanced, 
“Oh, yes,” replied the Indian, “ Tom 
Eames Indian and more, too.’’ The 
tavern that Thomas Eames kept was 
regarded with suspicion by the cus- 
tom house officers, and the independ- 
ent proprietor was at one time prose- 
cuted for harboring contraband goods 
or guests or both. On one occasion, 
Thomas Eames, Jr., rigged up a box 
sleigh, and covered up within it 
several wild fellows like himself, who 
took the officers a long race through 
the snow. At last in a thick forest 
near Northumberland, at the chal- 
lenge of their pursuers with the 
threat to fire, they halted, and when 
the contents of the sleigh were dis- 
closed, a lively and protracted tussle 
in the snow occurred for mastery ; 
and one of the pursuers, Daniel Rich, 
was accustomed to tell the story to 
the day of his death. 

When ‘‘ Tom’’ Eames came to his 
last sickness, he was approached by 
a minister with questions as to his 
probable destiny. ‘‘ Where do you 
suppose you will go to?’’ asked the 
minister. ‘‘Oh, my neighbors,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ will carry me to the cem- 
etery.”’ ‘‘ Your spirit, I mean.’’ 
‘*Oh, the boys, Tom and Erastus,’’ 
meaning his sons, ‘‘ will take care 
of the spirit.’’ This story has been 
incorrectly attributed to Capt. Jere- 
miah Eames, who was a man of more 
serious mold. 
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A granddaughter of Thomas Eames 
is Mrs. Eliza Faulkner of Keene, N. H.., 
whose husband, the late Charles 
Faulkner, 


was a_ successful 


manufacturer there, and whose sons, 


Ksq., 


graduates of Harvard, occupy posi- 
tions of honor and influence. A 
grandson of Thomas Eames is the 
late William Eames Brooks, Esq., of 
Rock Island, Ill., who succeeded his 
father, William 
the very valuable real estate 
which Rock Island City is now lo- 
It is said of William Brooks, 
that in 1835, on his way to Rock 
Island, he was offered a large tract 
of land, some 200 acres, on the very 
spot where Chicago now stands, for 
the sum of $400, or $2 an acre. 

Mrs. William 


Brooks, as heir to 


on 


cated. 


Brooks is remem- 
bered in Northumberland for this 
incident: It was the custom of the 
country to quarter the Methodist 
preachers at their conferences in the 
different families of the community. 
Two such preachers had been as- 
signed to Mr. Brooks. They came 
on Saturday. In the hurry of his 
business (he was a tanner) he ex- 
cused himself from appearing at the 
table, but he told his wife to serve 
them up the best dinner she could 
get. She went to the pig-pen, se- 
lected two choice shoats, which Mr. 
Brooks had lately secured to fatten, 
and set one of them before each of 
her two guests. She evidently in- 
tended that they should go the 
‘‘whole hog.’’ She showed herself 
the daughter of her own father. 

Seth Eames, the third son of Capt. 
Jeremiah Eames, remained on the 
farm, bringing up a family of ten 
children and succeeding to his 
father’s influence in the town. In- 
deed, from the time of the incorpora- 
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tion of the town in 1780, to the year 
of Seth Eames’s death, in 1854, the 
name of Eames is the most promi- 
Seth 
Eames was for thirty-one successive 


nent one in the town records. 


years town clerk and treasurer. If 
the town wanted a road made, a 
bridge built, a schoolhouse or meet- 
ing-house erected, a minister em- 
ployed, among the names mentioned 
for performing this 


almost 


function, was 


The 


town 


always an Eames. 


Eameses were selectmen, 


clerks, treasurers as 
though it 
and at this very 
Henry Dilkey, a 
of Seth Eames, 
clerk. 

But perhaps the most influential 
man as affecting the welfare of the 


or town 
ularly as 


reg- 
the 
writing, 


ran in 
blood ; 
1897, son-in-law 
and a soldier, is 


town 


town has been John Eames, Esq., 
who owned the land now occupied 
by the enterprising little village of 
Groveton, who laid out the original 
streets, making a gift of the land to 
the corporation ; the 
it for two 


who erected 


Melcher House and ran 


years as a temperance house; who 
built the dams, and yet who now 
lives and farms on the very spot 


3 


where his ancestor first pitched his 
tent. It happened to John Eames to 
take a stand against slavery as early 
as 1852. This lost him caste and 
threw him out of the line of family 
succession to office. He was one of 
the first five men in Northumberland 
who voted for James G. Birney, and 
when the Methodists erected their 
house of worship he gave them the 
first fifty dollars, with the 


standing that it should 


under- 
pay for a 
pew for colored people, though it is 
not known that a colored man ever 
lived in town. 

The sons of John Eames and Fivila 
C. Day of Stratford were Seth John, 
born June, 1857, who successfully es- 
tablished himself in the milk busi- 
ness in Boston, and who died greatly 
lamented November, 1886, and By- 
ron, who is still in the same business 
there. Seth married a daughter of 
Wittemore Rowell of Boston, and 
3yron, a daughter of Thomas Kelly 
of Groveton. Several children re- 
sulted from each of these marriages. 
The present Mrs. John Eames (his 
first wife died in 1885) was Miss 
Grace Eva, daughter of William H. 
Monroe, Boston, Mass. 
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By General Low. 


EFORE Lord Bacon's time it 
might be said of philosophy, 
as was said of the great globe 
which we inhabit, before the 

creation of man that it was without 
form and void. To him it was com- 
mitted to utter the sublime com- 
mand, ‘‘Let there be light.’’ In 
obedience to the impulse of his 
powerful mind the great truth which 
has ever since formed the controlling 
principle of philosophy was rescued 
from the mass of superstitions with 
which it was overwhelmed ; and that 
truth is this—that and 
experience are the great instruments 
by which we extract from nature her 
secrets. It was not that these in- 
struments were wholly unknown in 
the ancient philosophy, but that their 
vast importance was not appreciated. 
They were barely tolerated, while the 
chief energies of the human mind 
were devoted to the discussion of 
questions which it was impossible 


observation 


ever to solve, and which would 
amount to nothing if they were 
solved. 


It was at the hands of Bacon that 
the great nonposition that observa- 
tion and. experience should be our 
principal teachers received an im- 
mense expansion, and an application 
upon a scale totally unknown before. 
Since his time philosophy which be- 
fore had exercised but little influ- 
ence over the affairs of men, and 


1an address delivered at the dedication of Rumford hall in Concord, January, 185r. 


the 


presented to their gaze only 
appearance of an unintelligible mys- 
tery, as in truth it was as well to 
those whose lives were devoted to 
its study as to others, has at length 
been brought home to the business 
and bosoms of men. The results of 
the profound investigations of an 
English lawyer (for such was Bacon 
by profession) are felt by every 
individual within the range of the 
influence of the civilized world. The 
spinning jenny of Arkwright, the 
steam engine of Watt, the electric 
telegraph of Morse, the lightning 
conductors of Franklin, and the 
scientific applications of heat, for all 
the purposes of human life, by Rum- 
ford, and countless others; arts and 
inventions are the legitimate progeny 
of one mighty mind. The Ark- 
wrights and Fultons and Rumfords, 
and so many others who have fol- 
lowed in the path made clear by 
thé light thrown upon it by Bacon, 
would, if they had existed before his 
time, as no doubt many kindred 
spirits did exist, have been forced 
by the current of an irresistible pub- 
lic sentiment to waste their magnifi- 
cent endowments in the discussion of 
frivolous questions, the doctrines of 
entities and quiddities or in master- 
ing the barbarous terms and mean- 
ingless refinements of an incompre- 
hensible logic. It was not until, in 
the person of Bacon, one was found 


The facts set forth 


herein were given verbatim to Mr. Low by the Countess of Rumford for this paper. 
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and fitted to be the leader of the 
forlorn hope of progress, one capable 
of pointing out a way and making 
one, that these noble powers could 
be reclaimed from a barren service 
to the execution of those tasks which 
minister to the good of man. 

Among the men who have fol- 
lowed in the track of Bacon, drink- 
ing deeply the spirit of his great 
maxims and applying them in an 
enlarged, 


sagacious, and 


manner to human 


practical 
one entitled 
to take a place in the first rank of 
modern philosophers, is the one in 
whose 


use, 


and to 
cidents of his varied 
life, are in 
assembled. 


honor in- 
and eventful 
part at 


recall the 


we least now 

It is a natural instinct of the mind 
to desire to leave a memory. which 
shall pass beyond the narrow limits 
of our own time, and reach, and be 
honored by posterity. It is one of 
the most important circumstances by 
which we are distinguished from the 
brutes which perish, and one of the 
agents which acts most powerfully in 
sustaining the mind under the almost 
overwhelming sense of difficulty and 
discouragment inseparable from the 
execution of all great enterprise. 
It is our duty to see that so rational 
and honorable a hope shall not be 
disappointed. 

Although so assuredly celebrated 
and still constantly quoted as an 
authority upon all points to which 
his researches were devoted, Count 
Rumford may be said to be but little 
known in places with which his 
name and fame are historically and 
inseparably connected. 

It is therefore proper, on this occa- 
sion, to furnish a brief narrative of 
his remarkable career, to show that, 
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in designating this place of social 
assemblage by his name and in his 
honor, we are rendering no vain- 
glorious homages, but only a just, 
although a very inadequate, tribute 
of respect. 

Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, was born at Wo- 
burn, Mass., March 26, 1753. Among 
the instances in his boyhood of the 
inventive faculty which afterwards 
made him so famous was an attempt 
to solve the problem of perpetual 
motion. His next attempt was, at 
Salem, to construct some fireworks 
to celebrate the repeal of the stamp 
act, in which he was severely in- 
jured by an explosion. 

In 1770 Col. Timothy Walker of 
this town, then called Rumford, in- 
vited him to take charge of an 
academy at Rumford; the grace and 
personal advantages, says his biog- 
rapher, which afterwards gained him 
access to the proudest circles of 
Europe, were already developed. 
His stature of nearly six feet, his 
erect figure, his finely-formed limbs, 
his bright blue eyes, his features 
chiseled in the Roman mould, and 
his dark auburn hair, rendered him 
a model of manly beauty. 

During his residence in Rumford 
he formed an attachment to a lady 
of the place, Mrs. Sarah Rolfe, sister 
of Col. Timothy Walker, whom, in 
November, 1772, he married, being 


afterwards 


iis 
then only nineteen, but was sepa- 
rated from her in 1776. One child, a 
daughter, was issue of this marriage, 
who, after accompaning her father 
during his later years, has returned 
to America to spend the close of her 
life among those scenes of which she 
ever retained a fond recollection. 
When Boston was evacuated in 
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March, 1776, Major Thompson was 
sent to England with the news. On 
arriving he was taken into Lord 
George Germain’s office, and he was 
appointed secretary of the Province 
of Georgia. 

At the close of the war Major 
Thompson had attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the British ser- 
vice, but being now without employ- 
ment and having become attached to 
the military life, he conceived the 
idea of offering his services to Aus- 
tria, then at war with Turkey. But 
in passing through one of the garri- 
soned towns of France on his way 
thither, an incident occurred by 
which his energies were fortunately 
diverted into their proper channel. 
Ata review of the troops of the gar- 
rison he presented himself as a spec- 
tator, mounted on a superb English 
horse, and in the full and fine uni- 
form of his rank. This was received 
as an act of courtesy, and the French 
officers of his 


own rank eagerly 


sought his acquaintance. Among 
them was the Prince of Bavaria, 
Maximilian of Deux Ponts, field 


marshal in the service of the French. 
He addresses Thompson, who in- 
forms him that he comes from serv- 
the American war. The 
prince, in pointing out to him many 
officers who surround him, says, 
“These gentlemen were in the same 
war, but against you; they belonged 
to the royal regiment of Deux Ponts 
that acted in America under the or- 
ders of Count Rochambeau.’’ The 
prince had been present at the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. In conse- 
quence of this introduction, he was 
to enter into the service of the king 
of Bavaria, in which he continued 
eighteen years, and in 


ing in 


which he 
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achieved no small part of his fame. 

His first efforts were directed to 
improving the military establishment 
of Bavaria, then in a wretched condi- 
tion, which he placed upon a footing 
which required no change even when 
her troops were brought into line 
with those of Napoleon. So highly 
his services esteemed that he 
soon obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general, minister of war, and super- 
intendent of police, and afterwards 
the highest distinction in the power 


were 


of the king to confer, being made a 
count of the German empire, taking 
his title from the then name of this 
town, being the place of his wife’s 
residence. But the great achieve- 
of his Bavarian life was the 
bold and ingenious manner in which 
he succeeded in putting a stop to a 
system of beggary by which the 
country, and especially Munich, its 
capital, nearly overwhelmed. 
Having provided an extensive build- 
ing, preparations were quietly made 
for arresting, within a few hours, all 
the beggars of Munich. The first 
was arrested by his own hands, and 
in an hour not one was to be found 
in the streets. Although arrested in 
the first instance, the paupers were 
not treated as criminals, 


ment 


was 


but were 
dismissed, and permitted like other 
workmen to proceed daily to their 
appointed tasks. At the end of 
six years the mendicants were re- 
duced from 2,600 to 1,500, and their 
labor produced a clear annual in- 
come of $40,000 a year, instead of 
constituting a charge to the commu- 
nity of at least double that sum. 
The details by which he carried out 
this scheme cannot here be given, 
but their sagacity and effectiveness 
were such as to excite the greatest 
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admiration in every part of Europe. 
Notwithstanding the rough usage to 
which the mendicants were thus sub- 
jected, his efforts resulted so strongly 
to their benefit, that they were led to 
conceive the for 
him, and when he was seized by a 


highest affection 


severe illness, they went in a body to 
the cathedral to offer up prayers for 
his recovery. 

But his success in this particular is 
interesting, not so much in itself as 
in having been the means of turning 
his attention to that which was the 
great and crowning labor of his life, 
and has placed his fame upon a 
broad and solid foundation. It was 
researches into 
of the nature 
and application of heat, primarily for 


in consequence of 
which he was led, 
the purposes of cookery, and after- 
wards for those of warmth, that he 
was to deserve and acquire the repu- 
tation of having contributed to the 
comfort and physical well being of 
his race in a degree not inferior, per- 
haps, to that of any other man with 
the exception of an isolated effort on 
the part of Franklin; nothing, in this 
The 


most polished nations of antiquity, so 


regard, had, as yet, been done. 


celebrated in painting, architecture, 
and the elegant arts, had made al- 
most no advance in this particular 
over the savage life at fire kindled 
in the middle of the room, and its 
smoke suffered to escape from a hole 
in the roof, was almost the only 
method of applying heat, whether for 
cookery or warmth. 

In Rumford’s time fireplaces and 
chimneys had use, but 
their construction was so unskilful 
that it might still be doubted if 
there had been made any substan- 
tial advance over the primitive mode. 


come into 
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In respect to this country, it is 
well remarked by Professor Renwick 
(author of the life of Count Rumford 
in Sparks’s Biography) ‘‘that the 
evils of the fireplaces which contin- 
ued in use until the early part of the 
present century, may be recollected 
by those whose age reaches 50, and 
they are remembered with feelings in 
which shuddering and scorching are 
strangely combined, and which are 
almost unknown and scarcely to be 
imagined by the present generation.’’ 
And Cuvier, another biographer of 
Rumford, and a philosopher of France 
of the highest renown, speaking upon 
this same point, says: ‘‘ That when 
we recall those enormous chimneys 
of our fathers, where they burned 
entire trees, and which almost always 
smoked, we are astonished that there 
should not sooner have been devised 
the simple and efficacious remedy 
of Rumford’s. But it may be con- 
cluded,’’ continued he, ‘‘that there 
is a real difficulty in all these discov- 
ies which come to light so slowly, 
and which seem so simple when they 
are once discovered.’’ 

Rumford’s attention was first at- 
tracted to the economizing of fuel in 
cookery, which was then universally 
carried on over open fires, of course 
with a vast waste. To remedy this 
he devised the method of setting 
boilers in brickwork with the fire 
beneath, now so universally adopted. 
By these and other kindred contriv- 
ances, he attained to so great an 
economy of fuel and labor, that three 
women were enabled to perform the 
cookery for a thousand persons, and 
at an expenditure of fuel almost in- 
credibly small, an economy which was 
immediately and most beneficially felt 
in every part of Europe, especially 
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in the great institutions for chari- 
table purposes. 

He next devised a remedy for the 
fireplaces then in use, and which at 
an enormous waste of fuel furnished 
little heat and much smoke. The 
remedy for this, like most remedies 
for most evils, was very simple, but 
which, nevertheless, it required gen- 
ius to apprehend and boldness to 
apply, it being merely this, that the 
throat of a chimney should be no 
larger than just enough to allow the 
passage of air necessary for combus- 
tion, and that all the air entering it 
should previously have been caused 
to pass through the fire. He also 
exerted himself greatly and success- 
fully in England, and by reaction in 
this country to the introduction of 
stoves, in which he had to encounter 
strong prejudices. 

He next directed his attention to 
the properties of steam as a means of 
warmth, and for other uses, which 
were then completely unknown. The 
services which he rendered in this 
particular alone, especially in manu- 
factures, were of incalculable impor- 
tance. 

In fine, it may be truly said that 
the whole system of applying heat 
for all purposes of human use and 
convenience, had its origin in his fer- 
tile and inventive mind. It cannot, 
indeed, be said of him, as of Frank- 
lin, that he snatched the lightning 
from heaven, but a still higher enco- 
mium may be justly pronounced upon 
him—thatif his labors and the results 
of them could be struck from exist- 
ence, there would necessarily follow 
a greater deduction all that 
is included in that most expres- 
sive and comprehensive word com- 
fort, than could result if the labors 


from 
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other one man whatsoever 


could be stricken out. 


of any 


This was, substantially, the great 
work of his life; the vocation to 
which by an overruling power he 
was called, and for which his previ- 
ous career, however brilliant, in some 
particulars was merely a preparation. 
Such a designation at the hands 
of Providence instrument of 
immense and widespread benefit to 
his fellows, entitles him to hold and 
be considered as one of those names 
and memories which the world will 
‘* not willingly let die.’’ 

Such was the perfection and econ- 
omy to which Rumford had attained 
in his contrivances for cooking, that 
it was wittily remarked of him, he 
would soon manage to cook his din- 
ner by the smoke of his neighbor’s 
fire; but, as 


as an 


well remarked by 
Cuvier, it was not for his own ben- 
efit that he sought out these econo- 
mies, for his repeated and varied 
experiments were only carried on 
by a great expenditure of his own 
funds. 


In regard to light, also, says 
Cuvier, he made almost as many 
researches as upon heat. He in- 


vented a lamp with many parallel 
wicks, of which the flames, exciting 
mutually their heat, without losing 
any of their rays, produced almost 
an unlimited amount of light. It is 
said that when this was lighted it 
was of such brilliancy as completely 
to blind for a time the artisan who 
had made it, so that he was unable 
to regain his own home, and was 
obliged to pass the night in the 
street. 


He also proved by some ingenious 
experiment in opposition to an idea 
of that time, that heat has no weight. 
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His investigations into the nature of 
color were equally ingenious and pro- 
found. ‘‘It probably does not occur 
to the ladies,’’ says Cuvier, ‘‘ when 
making choice of a border or of a 
ribbon, that the proper assortment of 
the 
the immutable laws of 
yet it 
for 


colors of a dress depends upon 
nature, and 
is so. If one looks fixedly 
for 
instance, of a certain color, placed 


some time upon a ribbon, 
upon a white ground, it appears to 
be bordered by a different color, but 
always having a certain relation to 
the 
phrase, it is called its complimentary 


Thus it 


other, and in philosophical 


color. is that in dress, if 
the different colors are complimen- 
tary to each other, the effect is agree- 
able, and, of course, in the reverse 
case, it is not.” 

the his re- 


searches in regard to the manner in 


It was in course of 
which heat is communicated to water 
that he discovered that beautiful law, 
which, more than any other single 
instance, perhaps, demonstrates the 
existence of a superintending and all- 
He 


beautiful experiment that the parti- 


wise power. discovered by a 
cles of water as they become warm 
rise to the top, and becoming cool, 
sink to the bottom again. By this 
process continually repeated, it would 
happen if there were no further pro- 
vision, that the surface on being con- 
gealed to ice would sink at the bot- 
tom, and the warm particles rising in 


successive strokes, and being con- 
gealed as they reached the top would 
also sink, and thus all bodies of water 
in the course of one severe winter 
would become dense masses of ice, to 


the complete destruction of all ani- 


mated life. He it was who first 
showed clearly the important fact 
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that at the precise moment when the 
water became sufficiently cold to form 
ice, it became not heavier but lighter, 
and floating forms a protection from 
the cold for that beneath it. 

It would be easy to speak at still 
greater length upon his various ex- 
periments and high scientific attain- 
ments, but this brief space will not 
permit. It is sufficient to say that in 
the opinion of all those qualified to 
judge they were such as to entitle to 
him the highest rank as a man of 
science. 

In was in about ten from 
thirty to forty that 
Count Rumford achieved these great 


years, 
years of age, 
results. At the end of this time the 
the 


had involved Bavaria, as well as the 


troubles of French Revolution 


rest of Europe, and it was his good 
fortune by his skilful management to 
cause the neutrality of Munich, its 
capital, to be respected by the con- 
tending armies of the Austrians and 


French. The people and ruler of 


Javaria were greatly pleased with 


this service, and as a testimony of it 
one thousand 


about the 


pension which had been granted to 


dollars of 


him was settled on his daughter for 
her life. She was also received at 
court as a countess of the empire. 
She was with her father in Bavaria 
from 1796 to 1799. He was also ap- 
pointed ambassador from Bavaria to 
the English court, but on his arrival 
there the ministry refused to receive 
him in that capacity on the ground 
As 


this post was one very agreeable to 


that he was a British subject. 


his wishes, and advantageous to his 
pursuits, he was considerably cha- 
grined by the refusal. 

At the death of his long-tried and 
firm friend, the elector of Bavaria, 
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Charles Theodore, also taking place 
about this time, 1799, he was disin- 
clined to return thither, as it was un- 
derstood that the new elector, Maxi- 
milian Joseph of Deux Ponts, who 
had been the means of introducing 
him to the former prince, was not 
well affected towards him. He even 
entertained the design of returning to 
settle in his native land, but from 
this he was diverted by a proposal 
from the King of England to remain 
and assist in organizing the Royal in- 
stitution—an institution which has 
since rendered signal service to sci- 
ence, especially in the department of 
chemistry. Having revisited Bava- 
ria, he resolved to spend the remain- 
der of his days in Paris. 
became acquainted with 


There he 
Madame 


Lavoisier, a lady of large property, 
the widow of the celebrated chemist 
of that name, who was guillotined 


during the reign of terror. He it 
was, who, on being informed of his 
sentence, requested permission to 
finish an experiment in which he was 
then engaged, but it was refused. 
Such a union between one philoso- 
pher and the widow of another, would 
seem to be most natural and con- 
genial, but it did not prove to be a 
happy one. The particular causes 
of the separation which took place 
are not given by his biographers, but 
I am informed by a competent au- 
thority that a union happy in appear- 
ance at first was soon interrupted by 
trifling difficulties which rapidly grew 
into serious ones. At last the lady, 
by way of summary revenge for some 
fancied injury, proceeded in company 
with her maid to his apartments 
where were kept some choice flowers, 
which were highly prized by her hus- 
band ; upon these, with malice afore- 
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thought, as the lawyers say, she pro- 
ceeded to pour boiling hot water, to 
the complete destruction, of course, of 
the plants. Such treatment as this 
was too much for even philosophy to 
bear. As it was the custom of Ma- 
dam de Rumford to give twice a 
week an entertainment, at which 
were to be found all the most consid- 
erable people of Paris, the count be- 
thought of a sure and sufficient retali- 
ation. At the hour the assembly 
drew nigh he ordered the servants to 
close the doors, and for fear it should 
not be sufficiently done, he proceeded 
to blockade them with his own hands ; 
consequently, to the unspeakable 
vexation of madame, she was obliged 
to receive her guests outside the 
doors. 

After this event a separation, of 
course, took place. A _ well-known 
rhyming couplet of ancient date has 
classed among the other grievous ills 
of life those of a smoky chimney and 
a scolding wife. The first of these 
ills Count Rumford was able to rem- 
edy, but the wife was too much even 
for his philosophy. 

In regard to his personal habits, we 
are informed by Cuvier that he was 
at all points the model of order. His 
necessities, his pleasures, his labors 
were all matters of exact calculation, 
as much as his experiments. He 
drank nothing but water. He never 
ate only roasted or broiled meat, be- 
cause when boiled the nourishment it 
affords in proportion to its bulk is 
less. He never allowed the slightest 
superfluity, not even in words. It 
was for this reason, continues Cuvier, 
that he was not entirely agreeable in 
the presence of his equals. The 
world, adds Cuvier very acutely, 
wishes a little more of freedom, and 
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it is so constituted that a certain 
height of perfection appears to be a 
fault unless we put forth as much 
pains to conceal that perfection as we 
had done to acquire it. 

Although in receipt of a liberal in- 
come for a long time, he made but 
small accumulations from it. It was 
especially in 
the prosecution of his numberless ex- 
periments. At his death left a 
considerable sum to Harvard univer- 
sity, but I that this 
was not proceeds of his own prop- 
erty, 


expended freely, and 


he 


have learned 
but was the sum settled upon 
him at his separation from Madame 
at his death, 
he resolved to devote not to the ag- 
grandizement of his own family, but 
to that to which had been 
devoted, the advancement of science. 


Lavoisier, and which, 


his life 
It would be easy, did time permit, 
to mention many other interesting in- 
cidents of the career of Count Rum- 
ford, but enough has been given to 
show that by arduous labors and sub- 
stantial benefits he has earned a title 
to remembrance. It 
marked of 


is to be re- 
that, unlike the 
most of those who have endeavored 


him, 


on a large scale to rectify existing 
evils, he does not seem to have en- 
countered that fierce and envenomed 
opposition, however 
ceptionably conducted, 


which, unex- 
efforts 


This was, 


such 
have usually excited. no 
doubt, in part, his peculiar good for- 
tune, but much more probably be- 
it was not an inevitable 


cause inci- 
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dent of his undertakings that he 
should endeavor to rebuke and re- 
press the idolatrous tendencies of the 
human mind, which, in all those 
efforts go to the root of evil, par- 
ticularly such as are of a political 
or social character, is inevitable, but 
his work, such as it was, was done, 
and well done, and in common with 
the whole family of civilized men, 
are his debtors. 


we 


we desire to dedicate to 
his honor this place of social resort. 


Therefore, 


It is true this is not a splendid or an 
imposing memorial, but neverthe- 
less it may be considered as one not 
uncongenial to his character and his 
labors, for these did not tend to such 
results as men had been accustomed 
to consider as splendid or imposing. 
We cannot point to architectural 
piles or triumphal 
record. 


columns as his 
Neither the art of the ora- 
tor, nor the sculptor, nor the painter 
were his to diffuse without effort and 
3ut by his skill 
and science he has rendered the gift 
of charity to the destitute more effec- 
tual. By new comforts he has en- 
dowed and strengthened the name of 
home and has added facilities of im- 
mense consequence to all the arts of 
peace 


forever his fame. 


Therefore, we desire to constitute, 


as a memorial of him, this place of 


social that like his 
it may be a place of genial 


and cheerful courtesy tending to give 


resort hoping 
labors, 


a new value to existence. 
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THE DEAR OLD HOMESTEAD FARM. 


By E. E. Parker. 


On an unfrequented cross-road in New Hampshire, drear and lone, 
And whose very desolation constitutes its only charm 

Since humanity deserted it and Nature claimed her own,— 
In solitary glory lies the dear old homestead farm. 

O’er its fields the summer wind-harps still sound their dulcet strains, 
And the roistering winds of winter their boisterous bugles blow, 

But alas! only a vestige, as a mockery remains 

Of all that made it sacred in the halcyon long ago. 






Then its abundant acreage of sterile rocky soil, 
Awakened from the barrenness of ages of repose, 
By the patient, plodding effort of the hardy sons of toil, 
Smiled joyously in Nature’s face and blossomed as the rose ; 
And children’s merry voices from the hours of early dawn 
Till night fall woke the echoes with their happy, careless stwains, 
While the clatter of their footsteps o’er the smoothly-shaven lawn 
Resounded like the patter of the drops of summer rains. 


But change has come with passing years; to-day its fields are bare 
Of cultivated verdure, but wild, luxuriant vines, 

And huge Canadian thistles and bristling, prickly pear 
Run riot o’er its uplands; while silver birch and pines 

Most thriftily are growing in the lowlands and the vales 
Where the apple orchards flourished in childhood’s happy morn, 

And mint and water-cresses now choke the meadow swales 

Where once the winds of morning wooed the rustling blades of corn. 


The farm house, which we children deemed a castle strong and stout, 
That years could ne'er demolish, with its massive oaken beams, 
And huge, enormous chimney, in the country round about 
Lives only in tradition as to us it lives in dreams; 
For time and man long years ago combined with willing hands 
To level and demolish it, and reached their wished-for goal, 
And now naught but the chimney, as a lone memento stands, 
Of the ancient superstructure, towering o’er the cellar hole. 






Around its lonely ruined site the green grass yet remains, 
The four-o’clocks and daffodils perennial bud and blow, 

And in the elms the orioles still pipe insistent strains 

To their callow broodlings swinging in their cradles to and fro; 
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The tree toad sounds his warning notes, and locusts’ whirring wings 
Rise sharp and shrill and vibrant in the noonday’s shimmering heat, 
And from the distant lowlands the singing south wind brings 
The black-bird’s noisy whistle and the meadow odors sweet. 


But where are they who trod of old its fields of shining green, 
Whose buoyant spirits knew no grief and had no thought of care, 
Save for the present hour? I ask, and from the vast has been, 
The land of buried memories, an echo answers ‘‘ Where ?’’ 
And yet their earthly dwelling now of little moment seems, 
For youth’s bright hours will haunt their lives in tempest or in calm, 
And wheresoe’er they live or roam, their hearts, in thoughts and dreams, 
Dwell ever in the precincts of the dear old homestead farm. 





ADELINE M. FISKE. 


By the death of Mrs. Adeline M. Fiske of North Littleton, which occurred on 
March 31, the last pensioner of the War of 1812, in New Hampshire, passes 
away. She was nearly g1 years of age. 


JOHN H. PENDERGAST. 


An old-time circus manager, John H. Pendergast, died at Exeter, March 24, 
aged 70. He had traveled all over the country in his réle as manager, but had 


exhibited chiefly in the South. He is survived by three sons. 
DANIEL J. CROSS. 


Daniel J. Cross, whose funeral took place at his home in Revere, Mass., on the 
28th, was the youngest son of Jeremiah and Sarah Lyford Cross of Northfield, 
where he was born in 1849. He was educated at the New Hampshire Confer- 


ence seminary. He engaged in the grocery business in Boston before his major- 


ity, later buying out his employer and continuing until failing health compelled 
his retirement a few years since. He leaves a wife, a son, a daughter, one 
brother, O. L. Cross of Concord, and a sister, Mrs. James Jenkins of Wal- 
pole, Mass. 
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JUDGE NATHANIEL H. CLEMENT. 


Judge Nathaniel H. Clement died at his home in Brooklyn, March 3. He 
was born in Tilton in 1844; was graduated from Dartmouth college in 1863, 
moved to Brooklyn and was admitted to the bar in 1866. He served from 1861 
to 1862 in the Civil War with a cavalry troop composed of college men. He was 
a life-long Democrat and a member of many clubs. 
PERLEY 


S. COFFIN. 





Perley S. Coffin died at Newport, March 6, aged 81. He was a native of 
South Royalston, Mass., and moved to Newport in 1840, where, in connection 
with the late John Puffer, he erected the Sugar River mills, now the D. Richards 
& Son mill. For a number of years he was a partner with Dexter Richards, Mr. 
Richards buying his partner’s share in the mill in 1867. Mr. Coffin was one of 


Newport’s most prominent and influential citizens and a straightforward Republican. 
CHARLES SHRIGLEY. 


Charles Shrigley, for a number of years a well-known citizen of Keene, but 
who has recently resided most of the time in the West, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Jarvis Adams of North Oxford, Mass., March 30. Before moving 
to Keene Mr. Shrigley lived in Putney, Vt., which town he represented three 
terms in the legislature. While residing in Keene he was superintendent of the 
Marlborough Blanket mills. He was a member of the common council in 1875 and 
1876, being the president of the board the latter year. He also represented 
Keene for one term in the state legislature. 


REV. JAMES DUDLEY LEGRO. 


Rev. James Dudley LeGro died suddenly, March 18, at his home in Lisbon, 
where he was pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church. He was educated at 
the New Hampshire Conference seminary at Tilton. He joined the New Hamp- 
shire Annual conference in 1886, and was stationed at Milan in 1886-'87, where 
he was junior preacher; at Jefferson in 1888; Milan, 1889; Raymond, 18g0~-'g2, 
and at Bristol for the five years ending last April, when he was stationed at 
Lisbon. 

He was a popular pastor, was fearless in the denunciation of wrongs, made 
friends wherever he went, and was considered one of the rising men of the con- 
ference, and his death has caused deep sorrow wherever he was known. 


HON. LEVI W. BARTON, 


Hon. Levi W. Barton, in his day the most prominent lawyer and leader of the 
Sullivan County bar and a prominent leader in the Republican party of his state, 
died March 10, at Newport, N. H., aged 81. He was a graduate of Dartmouth; 
a law partner of the late Governor Metcalf; register of deeds for Sullivan county 
from 1855-'58; county solicitor from 1859-"64; representative in 1863~—64, 1875 
—'78; state senator 1867-68, and held a leading position in both house and sen- 
ate, being for five years chairman of the judiciary and of the legislative caucus. 
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He was chairman of the board of commissioners to settle the war debt; a mem- 
ber of the convention to revise the constitution in 1876, and a Republican elector 
the same year. He was appointed bank commissioner by Governor Harriman, 
but declined, and was of the commission to revise and codify the laws of New 
Hampshire in 1877. He had been in feeble health for the past few years. He 
leaves a widow and four children. He was born in Croydon. 


PROF. BRADBURY L. CILLEY. 


Professor Cilley, for more than forty years identified with Philips Exeter 
academy, died March 31 of heart troubles induced by gout. For a month his 
condition had been critical, though so sudden an end was hardly expected. 

Bradbury Longfellow Cilley was born in Nottingham, September 6, 1838, the 
son of Joseph L. and Lavina B. Cilley. He came of distinguished ancestry. 
Gen. Joseph Cilley served in the Revolution. Col. Joseph Cilley fought in the 
War of 1812, and was a senator in congress, and others of the family were promi- 
nent in public life. In 1851 Professor Cilley entered Philips Exeter, and in 1858 
was graduated from Harvard. 

After brief service at the Albany academy, he was, in December, 1858, chosen 
professor of ancient languages at Exeter, and on February 14, 1859, assumed his 
duties. His intentions were then to choose the law as his profession, but he was 
happily retained in the permanent service of the academy, with which but three 
men—Principals Abbott and Soule, and Dr. Peabody, late president of the trus- 
tees—have been so long identified. 

Professor Cilley had seen the academy of 1859, with its too pupils, expand 
into a school of about 350. He has served through three principalships and por- 
tions of two more. Every school building, save Abbott hall, is antedated by his 
service. Of the present board of trustees he had taught all but two, as he also 
had four members of the faculty. 

In many cases he had taught father and son; he had emphatically built him- 
self into the school. He was a public spirited citizen, had been president of the 
Pascataqua Congregational club, and was prominently identified with the Cin- 
cinnati and other Revolutionary and Colonial orders. 

The professor leaves a widow, a son, and two daughters, five brothers and 
three sisters. Of the brothers, John K., is a bank president, Joseph I.,a New 
York leather merchant, and George E., is a Boston merchant. 


HENRY M. BURT. 


Henry M. Burt, founder of the paper issued on top of Mount Washington 


known as Among the Clouds, died at his home in Springfield, Mass., Tuesday 


morning, March 7. He was born in Otisco, N. Y., September 13, 1831. When 
fifteen years of age he moved to Northampton, and spent nearly his whole life in 
the Connecticut valley. 

For nearly half a century he was connected with the newspaper and printing 
business. He was at one time an editor on the Springfield Repudlican. In 1867 
he founded the Mew England Homestead, and conducted it for ten years. Mr. 
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Burt, before his death issued the second volume of his book, “ First Century of 
the History of Springfield,” which is his greatest work. He was a man of liberal 
ideas and sound judgment, and leaves a wife, one daughter, and a son, the latter 
being Frank H. Burt of Newton, court stenographer of Suffolk county, Mass. 


ELDER JOHN G. HOOK. 


Elder John G. Hook died at his residence in Concord, April 12. He was 
born in 1820 and received the light of conversion in 1839. He immediately 
began to “defend the doctrine” in western New York, where he received the 
divine message, and he began to preach in 1842. In that same year he took 
part in a great advent revival in this city, held in a big tent spread at the head of 
School street. 

At the very beginning of his work as a preacher he went about from place to 
place, covering the states of New Hampshire, New York, and Michigan in his 
circuits. Asa result of his labors a church was organized in Philadelphia, and 
he ministered to the flock there for more than two years. For eight years he was 
engaged in missionary work in the city of Boston, where he made two hundred 
converts. 

It was in 1853 that he first engaged in tent work. This was in company with 
others, but subsequently he had exclusive charge of the work and carried the gos- 
pel over the states of New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusets, New York, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and California. He was eighty days engaged in missionary 
work in San Francisco, holding three enthusiastic meetings a day without a break. 

Storms carried away his tent in California, and Elder John then set out for 
the Hawaiian Islands as a missionary, traveling under his own auspices with no 
aid from any source. He preached several times in the open air while in Honlu- 
lu, conducting large meetings in Emma square and on the docks. He afterwards 
returned to San Francisco and engaged there in missionary work until June, 1881, 
when he came home. During his stay in San Francisco he held forth in the 
Sand Lots, made famous by Denis Kearney, and everywhere his labors were won- 
drously blest. 

The provinces of Great Britain were also the fields of Elder John’s missionary 
labors, and he invaded the province of Nova Scotia with the good word no fewer 
than eight different times, and dared the people of the Bay of Fundy fifteen times. 

In Nova Scotia he baptized 2,000, and for sixty months administered the 
ordinance of baptism, even through the ice, and when the mercury in the ther- 
mometer was twenty degrees below zero. He had baptized in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, in nearly all of the rivers in New Eng- 
land, in scores of small streams, in the East river, New York, when both tide and 
ice were running high, and among those who received this ordinance at his hands 
were fourteen preachers. He had preached in as many as twelve different towns 
in one day. 











